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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 


ae appetite for news from Egypt has been well 
catered for during the past week. The operations 
which have conducted General WorseLey from Lake 
Timsah to within a few miles of the Arab stronghold at 
Tel-el-Kebir, and the two actions at Ramses and Kas- 
sassin, have tried the organizing powers of the English 
force very hardly, its stamina and endurance not less, and 
its fighting ability to a not inconsiderable degree. As 
asual, the results in the two latter cases have been 
very much more satisfactory than in the first. The 
strength of the enemy in artillery has enabled him 
on both the occasions on which serious fighting has 
taken place to keep the bulk of the English force en- 
gaged for honrs in the hot sun, exposed to the danger 
of a close attack at any moment, and to the annoyance 
of shell and rifle fire during the whole time. The 
steadiness of the troops in these circumstances has been 
all that could be wished; and it would be as foolish to 
speak slightingly of it as to exaggerate the successes 
gained. The cavalry charges which decided both affairs 
have been delivered with a judgment and executed with a 
resolution which are equally worthy of praise, and that at 
Kassassin in particular gains in merit the more it is 
studied, and the more fally particulars as to it come to hand. 
Because some foolish people indulge in sensitional de- 
scriptions of these engagements, there is a certain ten- 
dency on the part of others to ignore the actual merits 
displayed. Whatever may be the individual fighting 


~ capacity of the Egyptian soldier, the perfect equipment of 


the Egyptian army with all the appliances of modern war 
makes it as an enemy very far from insignificant ; and to 
pooh-pooh the exploit of the handful of infantry and 
artillery who worked all day long at El Magfar, or of the 
half-dozen squadrons who routed the Egyptians at 
Kassassin, would be as idle a piece of misjudgment as to 
speak of these small but creditable affairs in terms suitable 
to Inkermann or Reichshoffen. 

With every desire to avoid that hypercriticism which 
is too often justly charged upon those who sit at home at 
ease, it is not possible to speak quite so favourably of the 
commissariat and transport arrangements, while there is 
some difficulty in understanding part of the military 
management of the operations. The absence of loco- 
motives has indeed been a great drawback to Sir Garner 
Wotse.ey; but it was hardly wise to count entirely on 
being able to snap up some of the enemy’s, and the supply 
ef draught animals provided, as well as of coolie labour, 
might, without the least difficulty, have been made much 
more ample. As soon as the army left the sheltering and 
organizing care of the navy it seems to have begun to fall, 
not indeed into Crimean disorder, but into something dis- 
tantly approaching it. The farthest point reached by 
the troops is but twenty miles from Ismailia, and the 
invaders have had the advantage of a railway which, 
even without locomotives, could be used as a tramway, and 
of a canal navigable in spite of certain interruptions. 
Yet there is repeated mention of men being left for whole 
days without food, of there being no ambulances or 
medical comforts at the front, and, worst of all, of ammauni- 
tion falling short. It is all but a fortnight since the 
first English troops landed at Ismailia, and it is hard if 
a fortnight does not suffice to transport ten or twelve 
thousand men, with proper supplies, a distance of twenty 


miles. It may be said, indeed, and with great truth, that 
every little hitch is heard of, and that perhaps some are 
invented by the multitude of correspondents who hover 
about the spot, and whose ignorance or folly is in some 
cases so great that one of them has actually talked 
of two not very strong cavalry regiments “sabring the 
enemy by thousands.” But the general circumstances 
of the fight at Kassassin confirm the idea that the 
transport service has been by no means so efficient as 
could be wished. Had it been otherwise, General 
WotseLey would certainly not have left so comparatively 
weak a force to bear the brunt of the attack of an enemy 
known to be in great strength; General Granam’s hard- 
pressed infantry would have been reinforced rapidly and 
strongly; he would have been far better provided with 
artillery, and his artillery would not have been starved 
by the miserable allowance of twenty-five rounds per 
gun; lastly, the cavalry, whose services were actually so 
invaluable, would have been present in greater force, and 
more to the front. It seems as if, joined to this transport 
difficulty, there had been a certain impression at head- 
quarters that the spirit of the enemy had been broken by 
the affair of Ramses. However this may be, no harm has 
been done; and a salutary warning, which will no doubt 
be heeded, has been received. Considerable interest is 
aroused as to the destination of the brigade withdrawn from 
Alexandria under General Hamuzy’s command. There is no 
doubt that it is very inconvenient to Sir Garnet WoLsELEY 
to keep a whole division at Alexandria. But the position 
there to be guarded is so extensive, and the numbers of 
the enemy known to be at Kafr Dowar and to the west of 
Lake Mareotis so considerable, that some apprehension 
may be felt at the leaving of a single brigade with a few 
Marines to withstand the two. It is, however, not likely 
that any rashness has been committed, and in all proba- 
bility troops from Cyprus and Malta are already on their 
way to fill up the gap in the Alexandrian garrison. There 
are more places than one besides Ismailia to which the 
Highland brigade might be destined, and one especially 
suggests itself for the purpose of threatening Tel-el-Kebir 
in flank. But military prophecy is here out of place. 

The departure of the Highlanders from Alexandria, 
whatever may be their destination, the reported orders to 
send out the light siege train from England, and other 
announcements and rumours, hint at the strengthening of 
General Wo .sELEY’s force, if not at the addition of another 
division to it. This shows that the authorities are still in 
earnest about the vigorous prosecution of the war, pro- 
bably also that the General in command wishes to act with 
a larger force than he at first considered necessary. It was 
thought from the beginning that the preparations erred 
somewhat on the side of economy, and that an active field 
force of twenty thousand men from England and ten thou- 
sand from India—depdts and reserves being independent 
of this total—would not have been a man toomuch. There 
is, moreover, little gained, and there may be much lost, by 
not having such a thing as a siege train on the spot 
at the beginning of operations. However, it is satisfactory 
to perceive that the Government are apparently ready 
to meet all the wishes of the General. Probably the ex- 
perience of Kassassin will lead Sir Garner Wotsetey 
to refrain in future from the unnecessary exuberance of 
such remarks as that in his despatch relating to the Ramses 
affair, and from announcing the capture of guns which 
have not been held. It is good, no doubt, to think that 
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the QueeEn’s troops should never retreat if it can be helped, 
but it is better not to say so, and it is best of all to take 
thought in such a manner that the necessity may be 
spared them. It is not the way to this desirable end to 
post some two thousand infantry and two or three guns 
with their cavalry supports four miles behind, and with no 
other reinforcements apparently available within a day’s 
march, in front of a hostile position, which is reported to 
be oceupied by thirty thousand men with sixty guns, and 
which rests upon a network of railways. There are, how- 
ever, few generals who have not need of such a reminder 
as this once in their lives, though no one can expect the 
lesson to be repeated or to be put in a less painful 
form than it has been in Sir Garnev’s case. The merit of 
his general combinations, and the precision with which the 
earlier part of them was carried out, nas been, and will be, 
fully acknowledged in England ; but there is so much to be 
done to restore the military reputation of the country, and 
the low point to which that reputation has recently been 
brought has been so dangerous to England, that the 
avoidance of avoidable mistakes cannot be too earnestly 
desired. Although the scale of his command is not very 
great, the circumstances of it make Sir Garnet WOLSELEY’s 
one of the most responsible positions ever held by an Eng- 
lish general. Perhaps no two cautions more appropriate 
to the circumstances can be found for him than these—not 


to despise the enemy, aud to avoid brag like the gates of — 


hell. 


THE CONVENTION WITH TURKEY. 


F Parliament were sitting, universal curiosity would be 

gratified, though perhaps the public interest might not 
be furthered, by official explanations of the reasons for 
continuing to entertain the idea of the despatch of a 
Turkish contingent to Egypt. That the Government 
was hampered by its own previous demands, and by 
the ultimate assent of the Porte to the conditions im- 
posed, would be no sufficient answer to obvious criti- 
cisms. The armed intervention of the Suntan was first 
invoked for the purpose both of relieving England from 
the cost and risk of a troublesome enterprise and of 
avoiding the inconvenience of a joint occupation shared 
with France. The French Government has long since 
announced its determination to take no part in the resto- 
ration of order; and the delays of the Porte have caused 
the employment of a large force and the commencement of 
an arduous campaign. The policy of relying exclusively 
on a Turkish army was always doubtful, especially after 
the disclosure of the Svutran’s complicity with ARrasi’s 
rebellion. It is possible that the English Govern- 
ment might from that time have resolved to act 
alone, but for a chimerical desire to maintain an 
imaginary concert with the other Powers. At the instance 
of England, and under the influence of various motives re- 
spectively affecting the different Governments, the Con- 
ference had collectively recommended the Suttan to send 
an army to Egypt. When he hesitated, it was apparently 
thought safe to press the demand, as if in the expectation 
that it would be finally rejected. The acceptance of the 
proposal at the last moment is evidently a result of the 
seme policy which suggested a long succession of excuses, 
scarcely to be distinguished from a definite refusal. The 
Surran and his advisers hoped to embarrass the English 
Government by opposition ; and it seems to be now sup- 
posed that the same object will be best attained by osten- 
sible compliance. The present calculations of the Porte 
are more intelligible or more plausible than its former 
opposition; but it is almost impossible to understand why 
Mr. Guapsrone and his colleagues have played into the 
hands of a more than doubtful ally. 

The Surtan is supposed to have agreed both to de- 
nounce AraBI as a rebel, and to place his troops so far 
under the control of the English Commander-in-Chief 
that they will not undertake any operation without 
his consent. The terms of the forthcoming proclama- 
tion are not yet known, unless they are the same which 
were, by a calculated indiscretion, published by an Eng- 
lish journal some time since. The document was un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it was argumentative, for the 
actual or supposed confutation of the Sunran’s reasons 
might be thought to invalidate his tical conclu- 
sion. If-Arabi is now, in Turkish estimation, a rebel, 
it is difficult to understand how he conld, two or three 


months ago, have deserved a conspicuous reward for con- 
_ duct which he has since consistently pursued. The Mili- 
' tary Convention is much more important. The Turkish 
reinforcements will be negatively welcome in inverse pro- 
portion to their numbers. They will probably be em- 
ployed in the occupation of one or more fortresses, and 
it is to be hoped that their strength will be insuffi. 
cient for them to undertake any active movement. If 
they live wholly or partly on stores to’ be provided 
in the country, they will to that extent diminish the re- 
sources of the English army. They will hold the places 
which they may occupy exclusively for the Sutray; and 
it will be necessary to provide a considerable force to 
watch them. In the event of a military check or reverse, 
it is not impossible that the Sutran might suddenly turn 
round on his allies, and recognize ARABI as his representa- 
tive and faithful subject. An upstart and a usurper 
would have no claim to the benefit of the treaties which 
secure the qualified independence of the Kuepive. Even 
during the continuance of the joint operations the con- 
federates are contending for different objects. The English 
Government desires to restore and strengthen the pro- 
vincial system in Egypt which is in the highest degree 
obnoxious to the nominal sovereign. During the whole 
course of the negotiations the SuitTan has ostentatiously 
represented himself as the direct and absolute ruler of 
Egypt. Any influence which the presence of his forces 
in the country may enable him to exercise will un- 
doubtedly be employed in maintenance of his undisguised 
pretensions ; yet the reannexation of Egypt to the Tark- 
ish Empire as an unprivileged pashalik or province would 
be more disastrous to the inhabitants, and more fatal to 
European interests in Egypt, than the establishment of 
Arasi’s authority. 

It is easy to believe that some of the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople have urged the Surran to comply with the 
English demands. The inconvenience which he would 
cause by his tardy assent might have been obvions to less 
sagacious and less fully instructed observers. One at 
least of their number had ulterior objects in view which 
could not be attained until the Military Convention was 
signed. It is useless to complain of the unfriendly policy 
of a rival who, both in the Levant and in Central Asia, is 
always anxious to thwart English policy. The Russians 
are fully justified in fixing their attention on the conflict 
of interests rather than on the sentimental efforts of 
one English Minister to repudiate the measures of his 
predecessor. There is no difficulty in devising reasons 
for interference in the Egyptian dispute. The English 
Government has, with unnecessary eagerness, again and 
again declared that the question lies within the 
competence of Europe ; and all nations are supposed 
to be concerned in the maintenance of a iree passage 
through the Suez Canal. The commerce of Russia through 
the Canal is at present comparatively insignificant, but it 
furnishes its Government with the right of protesting 
against any supposed interference with its interests. It 
is not improbable that hereafter the trade between the 
Black Sea ports and the East may acquire increased im- 
portance, but it is on military and political grounds that 
the Russian Government interests itself in the Canal. 
There is no serious risk of permanent interference with 
the commerce of any nation in time of peace; and even 
when, as at present, a belligerent Power takes temporary 
possession of the Canal, every facility will be given to 
neutral nations. It is only in the contingency of a war 
between Russia and England that the passage of the Canal 
by armed vessels would be liable to interruption. The 
same risk would be incurred if the transit were made by 
railroad, for the Canal might be commanded from the land 
as well as by a superior fleet. No convention which could 
be concluded would prevent the stronger belligerent from 
closing the passage to an enemy. Probably Russian 
statesmen are more anxious to control the communications 
between England and India than to secure a passage 
through the Canal for their own war ships. 

M. Neriporr can scarcely hope for the assent of the 
English Government to his proposal that the Military 
Convention shall be submitted to the Conference. No 
independent Power would allow neutrals to supervise an 
agreement of the kind. The Russian Government would 
have summarily rejected any proposal of foreigners to 
supervise the arrangement by which, at an early part of the 
last Turkish war, the Roumanian army was placed at the 
disposal of the invader. The European Governments have 
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no interest in the larger or smaller numbers of the Turkish 
contingent, or in its relations to the English Commander- 
in-Chief. The Russian Ambassador may well content | 
himself with the diplomatic success which he has already 
attained. It was probably on his advice that the Porte at 
last consented to take part in the Conference, and finally 
agreed to the conditions which enabled it to take part in 
the campaign. On former occasions Russian statesmen 
have sometimes offered insidious counsels to Turkey ; and 
M. Newwworr’s predecessor may perhaps have incurred a 
similar imputation, if he induced the Porte to refuse in the 
first instance compliance with the English demands. The 
latest decision, whoever may have been its author, was pro- 
bably judicious. The Surray will have a more plausible claim 
to consideration in any future settlement if he has taken 
an ostensible part in restoring the authority of the Kuepive. 
The excuses which Western apologists suggested for his 
obstinate inaction have been forgotten since the reported 


acceptance of the English conditions. There is as yet | 


no symptom of the religious disaffection which was to 
follow the chastisement of an orthodox rebel. The 
Surran had greater reason to apprehend that his claims 
on Egyptian allegiance might be forgotten if he proved 
himself unable or unwilling to assert them by force. 
The compact with Arabi which was cemented by the 
mission of Dervish Pasha was probably attributed to 
weakness. If the Turkish troops take any part in the 
campaign, their Government will claim a large share 
of the credit which may be acquired. It may be hoped 
that, if the rebellion is suppressed, the English Govern- 
ment will not consider itself too closely bound by rhetori- 
cal professions of disinterestedness. By universal consent 
it is allowed to have exposed itself to grave incon- 
veniences by countenancing the proposal that the Turks 
should land a contingent in Egypt. It would be a graver 
error to evacuate the country before the Sutan’s forces 
are withdrawn. The re-establishment of a regular govern- 
meut under the Kuepive, and not the confirmation of the 
title of the sovereign, is the only legitimate motive of an 
anomalous and troublesome war. It would be unwise to 
irritate real or professed susceptibilities by the institution 
of a formal protectorate; but, if no permanent influence 
over Egyptian affairs results from the war, a great and 
costly effort will have been made with no adequate result. 


THE LIMERICK MUTINY. 


Sapte persons who are committed to the indiscrimi- 
. nate acceptance of Mr. Trevetyan’s prophecies of 

smooth things in Irish matters must have been both 
puzzled and annoyed by the renewal of agitation among 
the Irish Constabulary. The contradictions in which it 
has placed them are numerous and embarrassing. Mr. 
TREVELYAN—whose dicta on Irish matters they accept in a 
manner curiously contrasting with their reception of the 
dicta of Mr. Forster—had declared that the conduct of 
the Constabulary was not insubordinate or improper; and 
yet that conduct repeats itself in a fashion the in- 
subordination and impropriety of which are undeniable. 
Affairs in Ireland, they are bound to hold, are ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds to a state combining 
the social advantages of Utopia and Arcadia. Yet, until 
the Utopian and Arcadian state is reached, it is mani- 
festly inconvenient to have to rely on guardians of 
public order whose notion of discipline is compatible with 
strike after strike and resignation after resignation. It is 
the general political creed of these persons that agitation 
is always to be deferred to; yet the inconveniences of 
agitation in this particular case are too glaring to enable 
them to avow their creed without reserve. They may be 
left in the difficulty they have created for themselves. To 
other persons, who view the state of Ireland in the light of 
ascertained facts, and not through the spectacles of Chief 
Secretaries or according to the necessities of a political 
party, the renewal of the agitation of afew weeks ago 
was, considering the circumstances which had given rise to 
itand the manner in which it was met, a certainty, and the 
Only question was for how long or short a time it would be 
deferred, The Irish constables, or part of them, have either 
been debauched by some of the numerous agents of sedition 
in Treland, co is more probable—demoralized by 
the concessions of the Government to claims which are even 
less legitimate than theirs, and which, as it naturally seems 
to them, were urged by persons much less necessary to the 


Government than themselves. If rents are to be forcibly 
adjusted in accordance with the demands of the occupying 
tenants, irrespectively of competition, it may reasonably 
seem to them that wages should be adjusted according to 
the demands of the wage-earner, entirely regardless of the 
existence of other persons who are willing to take less. 
Had the former agitation been met in a sterner fashion by 
the prompt distribution of the money already destined for 
the force, but at the same time by the prompt dismissal of 
every constable prominently concerned in the agitation, 
the plague might have been stayed. Treated as it was, it 
could only become endemic. 

The troubles in connexion with the Irish police during 
the past week have been of two different kinds, which 
must be carefully distinguished from one another. The 
agitation of the Dublin police, who are a distinct body 
from the Constabulary, is simply the counterpart of the 
agitation among the larger force which was bought off 
recently, and as such may be said to have some excuse. 
If the Government were right in awarding bonuses to the 
one body of men, the other have a certain ground of com- 
plaint at not receiving anything. The insubordinate 
fashion in which, according to some reports, some of the 
chief agitators behaved, is indeed an ugly sign; but 
otherwise, and as far as the ground of complaint is con- 
cerned, the men may be thought to have been provided 
with a fair case by the action of the Government. The 
conduct of the Constabulary at Limerick, New Pallas, 
and Cork stands on an entirely different footing. After 
adopting the most favourable views of their conduct, paying 
no attention to bombastic manifestoes, and giving full 
value to Colonel Brucez’s denial of disrespectful con- 
duct on the part of the Limerick men, there remains in 
the proceedings evidence of a spirit in the Constabulary 
which, unless it be promptly extinguished, will make the 
force worse than useless. ‘That police constables should 
presume to object to the quartering of soldiers in the same 
barracks with them is, of itself, a sufficiently intolerable 
thing. But the practical mutiny which followed the tardy 
and eee: action of the authorities in simply transferring 
the more turbulent spirits to other stations, the refusal of 
the men so transferred to obey orders, the tendering of 
resignations, the meetings, the resolutions, the protests 
against Mr. Luoyp and Colonel Bruce—all these things 
show that the time has come when the Irish Constabulary 
must be brought to their senses. A police force in 
which the pay, discipline, quarters, and general arrange- 
ments are decided by the votes of the members may 
possibly have the attraction of an ideal institution for 
the Radical mind. The only objection which need be 
made to it is that it would be entirely useless for police 
purposes. If policemen are to be allowed to object to 
the quartering of soldiers in their barracks, they must 
be equally allowed to object to being quartered themselves 
in uncomfortable, dangerous, or in any way distasteful 
situations. If they may resign with impunity and the 
certainty of a locus poenitentia when they are ordered to 
make an exchange of stations, they may resign with im- 
punity when they are ordered to arrest a criminal or to 
guard threatened persons or property. Objections of 
various kinds have been taken to the hybrid character of 
the Irish Constabulary, which is neither exactly an army 
nor exactly a civil force. It is possible at this moment so 
far to sympathize with these objections as to regret 
heartily that military punishments are not available in the 
case. The conduct of the Limerick agitators and muti- 
neers could only be fitly met by something very different 
from simple dismissal, even if that dismissal were rigidly 
enforced, and if the rebellious resignations of sympathizers 
were at once and irrevocably accepted. 

It is not yet certain whether the habitual infatuation of 
the Government for yielding will induce them to recall the 
dismissals in accordance with the request of the Limerick 
constables. But it must be regarded as an altogether 
false step that the Limerick constables who contumaciously 
resigned should have been requested to withdraw their 
pg arma It is evident that the William Street force 
of that city is in a thoroughly unsound condition, and the 
opportunity of breaking it up should have been gladly 
accepted, instead of being refused and lost. As it is, the 
authorities, unless they are prepared for an indefinite re- 
newal of these scandalous proceedings, will have to dissolve 
this centre of mutiny in some way or other, and the doing 
so will probably excite fresh troubles, whereas the accept- 
ance of the resignations in block would have caught the 
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men in their own trap. Recruits are obtainable in 
plenty for the Constabulary (which, indeed, on the new 
scheme will be a remarkably well-paid force), and the 
great loss in pensions which resignation would inflict on 
the men may be trusted, if the authorities only stand firm, to 
keep a sufficiently large proportion of them to their duty. 
It is impossible to believe that any man out of a lunatic 
asylum or a Socialist congress should fail to recognize the 
enormous danger of encouraging by condonation such 
conduct as that of the constables of Limerick, and in a less 
degree of those of Cork. For adopting a conciliatory 
attitude in July the Government had the excuse that, as 
measures actually proposed by themselves admitted the 
grievances of the Constabulary to a certain extent, they 
could not meet the assertion of those grievances altogether 
unhampered. There is nothing of this sort now. The 
case is one of insubordination pure and simple, and it dis- 
plays the existence of notions as to the duties of constables 
which are absolutely incompatible with the public safety. 
It is true that, on second thoughts, the constables at 
stations other than Limerick modified their proposed re- 
signation en masse into a mild, if scarcely becoming, pro- 
test. It is true also that, in the case of the Limerick men 
themselves, a cold fit is said to have succeeded the hot 
fit; but this does not make the matter much better. The 
mere introduction of a system of combination, which in 
itself amounts to something like a conspiracy, is a matter 
for the gravest consideration and for the sharpest treatment. 
The acceptance at once of every professed resignation, and 
the immediate dismissal of every chairman or prominent 
erson at meetings of the Constabulary the object of which 
not been submitted to, and approved by, the com- 
manding officer, suggest themselves as the most appro- 
priate way of dealing with such conduct. Half measures 
can only do harm; wholeones can hardly fail to do good. 
Every man in the Irish Constabulary should be taught 
that, if he does not like his duty, his accommodation, or 
his pay, silent and individual withdrawal from the force is 
the proper and the only course open to him; and that, 
though the sanctions of military discipline may be absent, 
the spirit of it is intended to be maintained in the force. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


eS seldom learn anything from what is said of 
them in foreign newspapers, and Frenchmen are not 
likely to show themselves exceptionally teachable in this 
respect. Otherwise they might profitably study the re- 
flections on the relations of Church and State in France 
which the Times printed on Wednesday. The Concordat 
Committee which was appointed last March has now 
brought its inquiries to an end. After the manner of 
Committees, it has taken six months to find out what 
everybody knew before. The Concordat which was con- 
cluded eighty years ago has not escaped the common fate 
of human arrangements. It is not applied in 1882 in pre- 
cisely the same way .as it was applied in 1801. Some of 
the restrictive clauses which owe their existence partly 
to the passionate and vexatious autocracy of the First 
Narorzon, and partly to the necessity of not breaking 
too openly with the Revolutionary tradition, have been 
allowed to fall into disuse. Bishops go away for their 
holiday without asking leave from the Minister of Public 
Worship. They send letters to Rome, and receive letters 
coming from Rome, as if they were as free to use the post- 
office as any layman. If they think proper to address 
their flocks, they do so without submitting their pastorals 
to the Government and ascertaining that it approves of 
their contents. Worse than all, they treat their churches 
as if they belonged to them, and not to the nation; and 
when, as now, they are on bad terms with the Govern- 
ment, no bells are rung and no standards hoisted on that 
14th of Jaly which the Republic has chosen for the national 
festival. Phere is nothing in all this which is the least 
surprising, and nothing which need excite either alarm or 
indignation on the part of reasonable Republicans. If the 
regulations of the Concordat were observed to the letter, 
no good worth having would come of it. The clergy 
would be annoyed, but the Republic would not be 
strengthened. As to the disregard of the national festival, it 
is too soon yet for Republicans to expect that the anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Bastille shall be equally welcome 
to all parties in France. If they had been at any pains to 
disassociate the earlier history of the Revolution from the 


later, things might have been different ; but, so long as they 
insist on treating the Revolution as an indivisible unit, 
they cannot wonder if the descendants and representatives 
of the victims of 1793 do not look back to 1789 with any 
special rejoicing. The Republican party is not, however, 
in a mood to make any of these wise allowances. They 
wanta stick with which to beat the Church, and to some 
of them it seems that the Concordat is exactly the stick 
they are looking for. Their object is not to benefit them- 
selves, but to annoy their adversary, and the revival of a 
long string of obsolete and vexatious regulations seems an 
excellent way of doing this. But the Republicans are not 
united on this point any more than on any other. The strict 
observance of the Concordat is the special craze of the 
Opportunists. When first M. Gamperra found the Ex. 
treme Left disposed to reject his leadership, he tried to 
atone for comparative moderation on other matters by an 
exaggeration of hostility to the Church, and now that the 
Extreme Left has altogether broken with him, he is still 
either unable or unwilling to pursue any other policy. If 
he had been dealing with a less logical people than the 
French, and a less logical party than the Radicals, the 
methods by which he proposed to give effect to this hos- 
tility might have met with more general acceptance. As 
it is, the Extreme Left take up a position from which it is 
not easy to dislodge them. If, they say, the Church is the 
enemy you represent it to be, and which we are quite 
ready to acknowledge that it is, why should the State go 
on paying the clergy? France is not yet reduced to the 
level of the decaying Roman Empire, and compelled to 
buy off the barbarians whom she cannot fight. The true 
way of treating the Church is to ignore her. When she 
has been stripped of what she calls her property, and of 
the annual grants which the State now makes her, she 
may be left to do her worst. What is really shocking in 
the present state of things is, not that the Church should 
hate the Republic, but that, notwithstanding this hatred, 
the Republic should go on paying her. No change in the 


‘manner of enforcing the Concordat will do away with this 


monstrous anomaly, and so long as it continues the Re- 
public will be in a false position. 


The Correspondent of the Ties remarks that this view 
is not without supporters within the Church. Officially, 
no doubt, the Church party is, and will remain, opposed 
to anything so radical as the abolition of the Concordat. 
** But the private sentiments of the most eminent Roman 
“ Catholics are that, if the Church is to be placed between 
“ the alternative of complete subjugation to the State or 
“ of emancipation with disendowment, it would be better 
“ by far that it should get free. Many are of opinion that 
“ the Church, if freed, would become infinitely richer and 
“more powerful ; that, in fact, one of the speediest 
“ results of disestablishment would be a vigorous religious 
“revival throughout the country.” That the “ most 
“ eminent Roman Catholics” are of this opinion we could 
readily believe but for one consideration. If the alterna- 
tives submitted to them are really subjugation or emanci- 
pation, there is no doubt that they will choose the latter. 
Thetreatment with which subjugation would be accompanied 
would not be of that generous kind which would make 
even slavery pleasant. If the Republic puts the Church 
in fetters, they will certainly not be gilded. But before 
the Church can be convinced that this is the only choice 
she has to make, she must be convinced that the Republic, 
as at present administered, is likely to last. Whether it 
is so or not is a matter for Frenchmen to consider; but it 
seems quite possible that a large number of Frenchmen may 
feel very great doubt about it. Governments which have the 
commonly received signs of strength do not always prove as 
strong as they look; but the Republic is wanting even in 
the received signs of strength. Of course with the Church 
party the wish that the Republic should fall may be 
father to the thought that it is tottering, but for the pre- 
sent purpose it is enough that the thought should be 
there, no matter how it has been begotten. If the 
Church thinks that those who at present guide the 
State may not guide it for long, she will not be 
in a hurry to cut herself loose from the State. Still the 
Church party may be less hopeful about the future than 
we suppose, or the relations between them and the State 
may become so strained that anything will seem preferable 
to their maintenance. In that case the Radical attack 
age the Concordat might be unexpectedly successful. 

. Gampetra and his friends will probably be strong 
enough to keep it alive, provided that they have the sup- 
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port of the Right. But, if the Right takes no part in the 
division, they would, in the present Chamber, be almost 
certainly beaten. It is at least conceivable, therefore, that 
the Budget of Public Worship may suddenly disappear 
from the national accounts. 

The Times’ Correspondent enters into an ingenious cal- 
culation as to the effect which this change would have 
upon the fortunes of the Republic. In Paris and other 
large towns the withdrawal of the salaries now paid to the 
clergy by the State would make little or no difference to 
the resources of the Church. “The official stipends paid 
“to the curés of the richest Parisian churches—the 
“ Madeleine, St. Roche, St. Thomas d’Aquin, St. 
“ Augustin, St. Germain l’Auxerrois, and Ste. Clotilde—do 
“ not in any case exceed gol., yet it is notorious that the 
“ annual incomes of these benefices range between 3,000l. 
“and 6,000l. a year.” But how is the Church to be kept 
alive in country villages? The Times’ Correspondent 
reckons that the cost of maintaining the poorest village 
church, including the curé’s board and lodging, cannot be 
put at less than rool. a year; so that in a village of two 
hundred people “the voluntary Church-rate would have 
“ to be defrayed by some thirty heads of families”’ ; and, 
jf ten of these refused, from one cause or another, to 
contribute anything, “ the remaining twenty labourers or 
“ small peasant proprietors would have to choose between 
“living without a parish church or paying the heavy sum 
“of 5. a year apiece for spiritual ministrations.” It may 
seem that, in view of this impossibility of keeping the 
village churches open, the Church party will do all it 
can to avert the abolition of the Concordat and the con- 
sequent withdrawal of the State subsidy. But there is 
another side to the prospect. The French peasant “does 
“not want to be dictated to by his curé, nor to pay 
“much for his church; but he does not want to have 
“his church shut up either.” If, then, the result of 
living under a Republic is that his church is shut up, 
what will he be likely to think of the Republic? 
If the Church party are of opinion that the Republic 
is going to fall anyhow, they may not be in a 
hurry to abolish the Concordat, because they will hope 
that, under the Government which succeeds, the Con- 
cordat will once more be worked in a friendly spirit. But, 
if they are not sanguine upon this head, they may pre- 
cipitate the fall of the Concordat in the hope that it may 
bring down the Republic with it. The peasant does not 
feel the insignificant fraction which he has to contribute 
to an annual grant which is only about 2,000,000/, for the 
whole country. Consequently, he would be none the 
richer for the suppression of the Budget of Public 
Worship, while he would have to put up with the loss of 
his church, or the necessity of keeping it open at his own 
expense. Moderate Republicans are quite aware of the 
danger in which they would be placed by a sudden up- 
rising of rural indignation against the towns and the Re- 
public maintained by the towns; but M. Gamserra has so 
identified the Republican party with hostility to the 
Church, that they have no longer the power to let the 
Church alone. ‘They are forced to go on attacking it, 
though they well know that, by driving the Church to 
accept disestablishment, they may bring about a crisis 
which it is preeeminently their interest to avoid. If they 
attempt to resist the fashion which M. Gamserra has set, 
they are at once put aside as “Clericals,” and for the 
most part they prefer to go with the crowd, though, un- 
like the crowd, they see and dread the probable results of 
the policy in which they acquiesce. 


MR. SCLATER-BOOTH ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


i R. SCLATER-BOOTH’S paper on local taxation 

and government may perhaps not have been most 
appropriately introduced among the proceedings of the 
British Association; but the statistics which it contained 
and the inferences which were drawn, if not strictly 
scientific, are weighty and convincing. Doubts have fre- 
quently been expressed as to the expediency of appointing 
an economic and social Section of a body which is properly 
and sufficiently occupied with investigations of physical 
science; but there is some advantage in a dispassionate 
treatment of subjects which are ordinarily confused with 
personal and political controversy. Mr. Sciater-Boors, 
though he sincerely and accurately disclaimed all political 
bias, has oeen President of the Local Government Board 


in a Conservative Government, and his conclusions will 
be questioned on grounds of party expediency and pre- 
judice. His argument went far to prove that the forma- 
tion of the counties into municipalities would not pro- 
mote either economy or efficiency of local administration ; 
but he may probably have been aware that his reasons and 
conclusions had no tendency to affect the motives or to 
diminish the strength of his adversaries. Of many 
tuillions of local taxation the county-rate, as far as it is 
assessed or expended at their discretion by the Justices in 
Quarter Sessions, amounts to about a third of a million. 
As no branch of public taxation and expenditure is 
more vigilantly controlled, it is improbable that any 
legislative measure would tend to diminish the amount of 
the burden. It may be added that the county-rate is ulti- 
mately paid by the Justices themselves, or the landowners 
whom they represent. Mr. Guapstone has more than once 
met demands for the reduction of local taxes by the asser- 
tion that apparent relief to the farmers would really be a 
boon to the landlords. No further argument seemed to 
him necessary to justify his refusal of aid from the 
public revenue. The great majority of landowners are 
opposed to his Government, and therefore excluded from 
his regard or favourable consideration. It may be ad- 
mitted that owners are more deeply interested than oc- 
cupiers in the alleviation of local imposts. It seems to 
follow that they are especially competent to administer the 
funds of which they are the largest contributors; but the 
ultra-Liberal party has long been engaged in the task of 
dissociating political power from liability to taxation. The 
commonplaces which were employed a hundred years ago 
to justify the revolt of the American Colonies might now 
be more properly employed by the wealthier classes of the 
community. It is true that the larger taxpayers are still 
allowed to take an ostensible part in elections; but they 
are easily outvoted, and, since the introduction of the 
Ballot, they exercise no influence on their neighbours. 


There is an apparent anomaly, or exception to general 
rule, in the imposition of taxes and the expenditure of the 
resulting fands by functionaries who, instead of being popu- 
larly elected, are nominated by the Crown. Although no 
practical inconvenience arises from the continuance of the 
ancient system, there is a certain advantage in rendering 
institutions plausible as well as useful. Six or seven years 
ago the late Government was reminded of the expediency 
of symmetrical legislation in removing real or imaginary 
grievances. One of their own supporters moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect that ratepayers ought to share, through 
elected representatives, in the financial administration of 
counties. The Ministers, after giving notice of resistance 
to the motion, found it expedient both to withdraw 
their opposition and to promise a measure for re- 
modelling county government. In the following year a 
Bill for the purpose was introduced ; but the farmers with- 
drew their pressure as soon as they found that they 
had been pushing at an open door. The Bill, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of mixed Boards consisting of 
Justices and elected members, failed to attract the smallest 
interest ; and, under a Minister who was habitually and 
culpably indifferent to domestic legislation, the measure 
was allowed to drop. If Lord Beraconsriztp had been 
more active in consulting the interests of his party, the 
opportunity of removing an ostensible hardship would not 
have been neglected, and the present Ministers would 
have been deprived of one mode of acquiring cheap 
popularity. Mr. Sciarer-Booru, not having had a seat in 
the Cabinet, is not to be held responsible for one of the 
most flagrant miscarriages of the Conservative Government. 
The Bill was ill contrived, inasmuch as it appeared to 
have been framed in a grudging spirit; but, if it had been 
passed, it would have satisfied many susceptibilities, and 
« defects might have been removed by subsequent legis- 
ation. 

The County Government Bill which is proposed by the 
present Government has for its principal object the 
abolition of the fiscal and administrative powers which 
are now exercised by country gentlemen. The sub- 
stitution of elected Boards for the Quarter Sessions 
in administrative business will perhaps not be a change 
of vital importance. The more ambitious design of 
creating local Legislatures on the model of Municipal 
Corporations will, for the reasons assigned by Mr. Sciarur- 
Booru, probably prove abortive. It is impossible to main- 
tain in rural districts the combined action of which 
vicinity is a uecessary condition, and even in large towns 
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some important duties are withheld from the governing | the Suvray of an intention to foment a general attack 


Councils and entrusted to bodies specially elected for 
the purpose. School Boards are charged with the conduct of 

pular education, and Guardians raise and administer the 

eaviest of local taxes. Under the provisions of recent 
Acts, Guardians in raral districts are invested with many 
new functions which could not be conveniently trans- 
ferred to other authorities. The mere alteration of 
boundaries would, as Mr. Sctarer-Boorn shows, be both 
difficult and useless. According to the scheme which 
will probably be adopted, the members of the County Board 
are to be elected by the Guardians, who will retain 
the administration of the Poor Law, while they are to be 
deprived of their additional functions. The Board 
will in the first instance administer the insignificant 
sum which is raised in the form of a county rate; and 
the promoters of the plan hope that it will gradually 
absorb subordinate bodies, and that it will assume to 
itself by degrees all local powers and duties. It will un- 
doubtedly fulfil the immediate design of its authors by 
depriving country gentlemen of a certain local and social 
importance. ‘The anticipation that the County Board will 
be a nursery of legislators and statesmen is simply absurd ; 
but it will probably furnish a supply of Parliamentary 
candidates, atter it has been subjected to party monopoly, 
after the detestable practice of Birmingham. ‘The present 
Government will have done irreparable harm to liberty 
and justiee if it succeeds in arming a political faction, both 
in London and in rural districts, with the resources of 
local government. It matters little whether a few justices 
are officially added to the County Legislature, according to 
the precedent furnished by the Poor Law. It is found 
that in Boards of Guardians the Justices are powerless in 
all matters in which the supposed interests of landlords 
and tenants conflict. A minority exercising a privilege 
which may probably be deemed invidious will have no 
power to correct the errors of the elected body. 

Some of the eulogists of elective local government have 
expressed the opinion that County Boards might advan- 
tageously relieve Parliament of a portion of its legislative 
duties. It is difficult to understand why the proposed 
assemblies should enjoy privileges which have never been 
claimed by municipal corporations. The Parliamentary 
Committees which consider private Bills are studiously 
constituted in such a manner as to be impartial in the 
exercise of judicial functions. County Boards would often 
be parties to the contest, and some of their members would 
in almost all cases be interested in the result. One of 
many illustrations of the laxity of principle which dis- 
tinguishes the present Government is its inclination to 
favour Home Rule, not only in Ireland, but in English 

rovincial administration. The Sunday Closing Act in 
ales was probably designed for the purpose of creating 
a precedent, in order that a more serious innovation may 
hereafter be introduced into the Principality. A similar 
proposal has now been made for Cornwall, on the idle pre- 
text that the majority of the local population wished to 
regulate the private affairs of the whole community. There 
is no doubt that the snatched divisions which discredited 
the last days of the Session will encourage imitation in other 
counties, aud perhaps in reference to other subject- matters. 
The factitious agitation for county government is directed 
to the attainment of similar objects. Local minorities 
have hitherto been protected by Parliament against neigh- 
bourly officiousness and caprice. The devolution of a por- 
tion of the duties of Government on local Assemblies is a 
backward step. It must be remembered that all the 
County Boards will be elected by constituencies which will 
contribute nothing to local taxation, and which will pro- 
bably be guided by political agitators. There may be some 
compensating advantage in the facilities which may in 
some cases be afforded for the construction of useful 
public works ; but, on the whole, the prospect of a change 
eannot be regarded with confidence or complacency. It 
way be admitted that the institution of County Boards 
will not be as mischievous or as dangerous as the similar 
Ministerial design of ishing an overgrown muniai- 
pality in London. 


MAHOMETAN AGITATION, 


T would appear that of late the French have been 
gery Seer in their minds by fears of an out- 
of Mahometan fanaticism in Northern Africa. Some 


months ago their nervousness took the form of suspecting 


upon their possessions in Algeria, and the garrison they 
had so kindly lent their friend the Bey of Tunis for the 
support of his authority. Since the Suntan has become 
harmless, their suspicions have been transferred to a 
potentate of whom very little has as yet been heard, but 
who is surrounded with such imposing mystery that almost 
anything may be expected to happen if he only gives the 
order. This is a certain Mouammep Es Senovussi, who 
rules nobody knows how much or how little of Africa, and 
who has his head-quarters in the oasis of Djaghdub, three 
weeks’ journey from the sea-coast into the Libyan Desert, 
M. Gaseret Cuarmes, the well-known contributor to the 
Débats, has made it his particular mission for some time 
past to awaken his countrymen to a sense of the danger 
their African possessions run from the possible attacks of 
Mosammep. As far as anything is known about bim, this 
ruler would appear to belong to a class sufficiently familiar 
to our Indian frontier officers. He is a prophet and son of 
a prophet, and rules by virtue of his religious character. 
Such men are very common in the East. They are to be 
heard of, generally on a small scale, near the borders of 
the possessions of European nations; and, when the cir- 
cumstances are favourable to them, as in Arabia, they 
found kingdoms. What distinguishes Monammep rs 
Senousst from most Oriental rulers of this stamp is only 
his position. It is well to be very cautious in believing 
statements about such a remarkable person as a Mahometan 
prophet who lives three weeks’ march into the Libyan 
Desert. Nothing can be known of him except at second. 
hand, and distorted by the folly and credulity of his fcl- 
lowers. But about the main facts concerning him there 
can be no doubt. He has a commanding position on the 
frontiers of Tripoli; the Arab tribes of that country are 
devoted to him; and he is the head of one of those 
Mahometan religious societies, which extend over the 
Moslem world. The “ Senonssia,”’ of which Mowammep 
is the head, is the strongest, youngest, and most zealous 
of these societies. It is said that the influence uf the 
Senoussia extends over the recently converted negro 
Mahometans of Central and Western Africa, as far as 
the kingdom of Bornu on the shore of Lake Tsad. Es 
Senousst is known to be preparing the way by judi- 
cious prophecies for his own appearance as the Messiah of 
Islam at the end of the year 1300 of the Hegira, which 
will be in next November. M. CHarmes tries to make his 
countrymen understand that they are particularly likely to 
suffer from the attacks of the prophet, as his family origin- 
ally came from Oran, and his father, the founder of the 
Senoussia, was expelled from there by French officers. 
Indeed the fear of MonamMen Es Senovss! is so strongly upon 
M. Cuaemes that he is already gloomily hinting at a pos- 
sible loss of all France’s African possessions if she does not 
stop him in time. 

M. Cuarmes’s countrymen have shown themselves so 
very timid since they were surprised by the unexpected 
discovery that they were not invincible, that they may 
possibly become very much frightened about MonamMep Es 
Senoussi. If so, they may be trusted to recover from their 
fright when they discover, as they surely will, that he looks 
much more terrible at Djaghdub than he will ever prove 
himself on the frontiers of Algeria. The lively historic 
imagination of M. Cuarmes has no doubt caused him to 
magnify the future Mahdi very considerably. Whatever 
importance he really has is due to the fact that the whole 
Moslem world is at present disturbed, and offers a parti- 
cularly favourable field to a daring adventurer. Not a day 
passes but a report of troubles and demonstrations against 
the Christians comes from some part of the East. Even 
the vague prophecies which announce the speedy appear- 
ance of the Mahometan Messiah have a certain import- 
ance. Our experience in India shows that such stories 
are common before trouble in the East. But it is very 
easy to exaggerate their importance. Mahometans are 
moved by much the same motives as other people, and 
set at least as much value on their lives and their property, 
although both here and in France they are largely credited 
with having motives oftheir own. In particular, they are 
supposed to be prepared to sacrifice themselves for their 
faith to an extent unknown among Europeans. This zeal 
is supposed to be common to the whole Moslem world, 
and to make all of it the enemy of the Power which 
touches a part. It is not easy to understand what 
explanation the people who hold this theory give of 
the present relative positions of Christian and Maho- 
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on les. One of the most common morals drawn 
wan Te eel Moslem union is the danger of 
causing & revolt among the men of that religion in 
India, But those who fear anything of the sort can 
never explain how, on the supposition that Mahometan 
hatred of Christianity is zealous unto slaying, such a 
revolt does not break out at any moment. Nothing that 
any Christian Power can do could add much to the 
offence already given by its existence. ‘I'he surest way to 
ward off an attack by Mahometans on the possessions 
of France or England is to show a perfect readiness to 
meet it. French journalists of less imagination than M. 
Cuarmes have already pointed out that only their own 
fears can give any importance to us Senoussi. 
He may persuade a few of the more distant Algerine 
tribes to take the field against France, but they will soon 
be starved into submission as the followers of ABD-EL- 
Kaper were. The same telegram from Tripoli which 
announces that the Ouled Soliman, one of the Arab tribes 
near Benghazi which have never yet come in contact with 
Europeans, have declared for ARABI, also says that ALI 
Ben Kaauira, and the other chiefs who emigrated from 
Tunis, rather than submit to the French, have accepted 
terms, and are going back. The history of their re- 
treat into Tripoli is most melancholy. ‘They retired to 
the country of their fellow-believers to escape the infidel, 
and trusting in the promises of the Sunray. As long as 
they had anything to sell their fellow-believers harboured 
them; but, now that they are plucked bare, they are left 
to choose between starvation and submission to the French. 
The ridicule of such a story should dispose of the sup- 
posed “solidarity” of the Mahometan world for once and 
for ever. 

But, although a general attack on Christian Powers is 
highly improbable, and would not be dangerous if it were 
tried, the fanaticism of the Arabs may produce very serious 
effects for the Sutran. It is by no means improbable that 
the Senoussia will finish what the Russians began. 
Already a very large part of the tribes of Tripoli have 
begun to refuse their tribute to the Sunran, and pay it to 
Mouammep at Djaghdub. When the time comes for the 
prophet to make his appearance and regenerate the Ma- 
hometan world, the obvious course for him to follow will be 
to begin with Tripoli. It lies convenient to his hand, and 
it is fall of his followers. There is no particular reason why 
the “ Mahdi” should stand on ceremony with the Khalif. 
What Monammep Es Senoussi may do in Africa other men 
may do in Asia. It is already well known that Apout Hamip 
finds the religious zeal he fostered at the beginning of his 
reign highly inconvenient. Itisa great thing to be the 
leader of a religious movement, and be revered as the re- 
presentative of Gop on earth. But, if the circumstances 
are such that the chief cannot help disappointing his fol- 
lowers completely and immediately, it is a position which 
has its drawbacks. One of the greatest is that the chief 


is liable to the fate of the Italian sailor’s image of a saint, | 


which is rope’s-ended when it does not bring fair weather. 
Unfortunately, ABbuL Hamp does not share the happy 
insensibility of the sacred image, and there are very many 
who are nearly as closely interested as himself in his future 
fortunes, The sudden break-up of the Turkish Empire 
from internal trouble would be as surely the signal for a 
war in Europe as its collapse under an attack from with- 
out. And, after allowing for exaggeration, it is only too 
obvious that the chances of an explosion in Turkey are 
many, while the central authority has been weakened both 
materially and morally, and is wavering helplessly between 
two quite incompatible courses of conduct. 


THE FLITTING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


pas year’s meeting of the British Association has _ very cor 
_the tempting prospect of the most gigantic picnic ever 


been made remarkable by the members in an entirely 
new way. Asa rule, the opening speech of the President 
is copiously discussed, and the subsequent proceedings are 
interesting at intervals, till it comes to a comparatively 
lame and impotent conclusion. The meeting of this year 
has only partly carried out the usual programme. Dr. 
Siemens made an appropriate address, which differed from 
some addresses delivered of late years in that it was on a 
subject which everybody is interested in and can at least 
pretend to understand. ‘here is no man so dead to scientific 
matters as not to take an interest in electricity. It is a 
domestic question, like the supply of American beef, and 
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“the greatest plague in life.” Indeed, it is mixing itself 
up with so many things now that it would be rash te 
assert that it has not a great deal to do with both those 
difficulties. If the other things discussed by the Associa- 
tion have not been attended to as they shoald, that is not 
its fault. As a rule, the meeting has the field to itself, 
It has the whole dead season to occupy alone. This time 
it has had to contend with war in Egypt ; with a new phase 
of trouble in Ireland—a thing which might have seemed 
impossible; with Cerzwayo ; and, most of all, with that 
absorbing topic, the great cricket-match. With all due 
respect to the British Association, the loss to the public 
is perhaps not considerable. The scientific questions dis- 
cussed by the members will have proved quite as interest. 
ing as ever to those who understand them. The people 
who do not, and who would otherwise certainly write and 
talk about them, are better employed in enlightening 
Crrewayo on the great temperance question or speculating 
on the sudden and early rise of Maurice Reap to fame. 
Quite at the end, however, the Association has managed 
to start what promises to be a lively discussion, and one 
of some vitality, on a subject which is neither scientific, 
historical, nor theological, by deciding to hold a future 
meeting at Montreal. 


Canada is most undoubtedly a part of this great Empire. 
It has, indeed, been asked to take itself off; but the invitation, 
though it came from a quarter where the voice of England 
is still supposed to be heard, at least by the persons who 
speak there, was not generally considered to be properly 
authorized. Canada itself is so little inclined to go that it 
cannot abstain from hearing itself speak on the great con- 
dition of Ireland question, which it might so easily have 
the inexpressible happiness of leaving strenuously alone. 
We need scarcely say that we have no wish that Canada 
should cease to be what it is, and yet we may venture te 
doubt whether fixing on Montreal as the scene of a 
meeting of the British Association is a recommendable 
way of recognizing the closeness of its union to the 
mother-country. ‘The choice can do no particular good te 
Canada, and it will probably do a great deal of harm to the 
British Association. Beyond the desire, very commendable 
when properly regulated, to be polite to an important 
colony, it is impossible to see what motive the fifty-three 
members who voted for going across the Atlantic next year 
can have had for preferring Montreal to Southport. It is 
barely pretended by anybody that the colonial members 
who may attend will have anything of value to say on the 
scientific questions which it will be the purpose of the 
meeting to discuss. If the decision is to be regarded as a 
protest against a certain way of speaking of the Colonies 
which is not so popular as it was, we think it has taken 
a very unfortunate form. The underbred habit of some 
among us who are fond of giving the Colonies to under- 
stand that they are a burden which we would gladly be 
rid of is most contemptible. It is very right that it 
should be protested against in every convenient way. To 
damage what has hitherto been a meeting for the ade- 
quate discussion of serious subjects by competent persons 
is, however, a highly inconvenient way of doing a oe | 
good thing. And it is only too probable that the Britis 
Association will be damaged by the choice of Montreal. 
Those of the members who do most to give dignity and 
importance to the meetings are just those who are least 
likely to care to undertake such a journey. It will be the 
large—the unhappily very large—class of fad-mongers, 
who sometimes coutrive to make the British Associa- 
tion as useless and ridiculous as the Social Science 
Congress, who will muster in their thousands. Some of 
what it is only polite to call the arguments brought 
forward in support of the choice are its most effectual con- 
One of the standing jests against the Asso- 
ciation has been its fondness for picnics of a pleasantly 
scientific character. Accordingly, and very consistently, 


heard of is held forth to tempt unwilling members. The 
Canadian authorities, it appears, will be go delighted 
with the prospect of entertaining the British Association 
that they will push on the interoceanic railway which has 
been hanging fire for so long, in order that their dis- 
tinguished guests may enjoy arun to the Rocky Mountains. 
What the solemn compact entered into with British 
Colambia could barely do will be effected at once by the 
ambition of displacing Southport. We do not mean to 
suggest that the Government has recommended 
the invitation in any such way, but the English advocates 
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for the choice of Montreal certainly have done so. The 
question of expense, which is clearly not the least im- 
portant, has been met by the argument that Canada 
may possibly pay the members who attend. It is not 
put in quite such a crude way, but that is what is really 
meant by promises to provide a passage and offers of lavish 
hospitality. Englishmen in the Colonies are always willing 
to show hospitality to visitors from the mother-country, 
and the citizens of Montreal will certainly not fail in that 
respect. It is, however, quite another question whether 
scientific men of standing, who may not be willing to go 
at their own expense, will care to accept their travelling 
expenses from the Canadian Government, or choose to be 
quartered on strangers. It may safely be supposed that 
they will not. Whatever is discussed at the meeting will, 
moreover, be practically lost to the British public, unless 
some one is found to bear the enormous expense of telegraph- 
ing the whole proceedings by the Transatlantic cable. 
What the meeting at Montreal will be like we can 
forecast to some extent. Colonial members will give 
forth echoes of the scientific teaching they have received 
from Europe. The Canadian view of tariffs and Free-trade 
will be set out at great length. The question of Home 
Rule will be put from a Canadian point of view. The fad- 
mongers will have what, in the jocose American language, 
would be described as a “ high old time.” Captain Pim 
will be rewarded for his zeal in the cause of Montreal. He 
will not be pushed into a corner, and reported compactly 
in the oblique form of narration while he demonstrates 
that a hundred British ships are lost every year because 
the crew murder the captain with their knives and then 
scuttle the vessel, and that there is a yearly diminution of 
sixteen thousand in the number of English sailors. Mr. 
O’Donovan may make another audience laugh consumedly 
by comparing the Persian soldiers to paupers, and be more 
loudly cheered as he tells how he came as envoy to offer the 
allegiance of the Merv chiefs to England, and absolutely 
came in vain. These things happen to the British Associa- 
tion even when it meets at Southampton; but they form a 
small part of its proceedings, and can conveniently be 
skipped. They can be overlooked for the sake of the 
eater part of the proceedings, which are interesting and 
instructive. It is, unfortunately, just that part which is 
most likely to be wanting at Montreal. There is no 
desire in any quarter to be discourteous to the colonists ; 
and, if they long to have the honour of sharing in the pro- 
ceedings of the British Association, their delegates will be 
welcome. But the Association was not meant to serve 
as an international scientific congress, but as a meeting to 
diseuss a great variety of questions, many of which are 
of purely national interest. It will cease to serve that 
purpose if it is to be sent on its travels round the globe; 
and, having gone to Montreal in one year, it may go to 
Melbourne in another. Of the questions discussed this 
year, the two which have given rise to the most instructive 
discussions have been the most entirely national. The bad 
effects of this escapade will not be exhausted in a single year. 
If the intention of going to Canada in 1884 (which was 
not, by the way, the year for which the Association was 
invited) be carried ont, the tradition will have been broken 
and a bad example set. Impertinence to the Colonies in 
talk is bad; but to injure a useful institution of our own 
out of sentimental feelings for them is not much better. 
Many jests have been made at the expense of the British 
Association, but we are not aware that any joker has as 
et credited it with a belief that its virtues are such that 
it can tighten the bond of union between different parts of 
the Empire by merely crossing the ocean in a more or less 
fragmentary condition. 


SIR FREDERICK BRAMWELL ON THE 
CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


HE shareholders in the Channel Tunnel Company 
may be complimented on their unwearied perseve- 
rance. They know no restraints of time, place, or occa- 
sion. If any of them happen to be clergymen, no doubt 
the Tunnel is the staple of their sermons. If they are 
doctors, we suspect that their patients hear of little else. 
Clergymen and doctors, however, seldom get the honour 
of a newspaper report; all that they can do to push their 
project is to preach its merits among those whom they 
encounter jn church or in the sick-room. The fortunate 
eople in this respect are geologists and civil engineers. 
hey have a British Association always ready to listen to 


their words, and whatever is said to the British Associa. 
tion is sure of a place in the newspapers. Both from q 
geological and from an engineering point of view the 
Channel Tunnel had a very fair claim to be discussed at 
Southampton. A project does not cease to be scientifically 
interesting because it is objectionable on grounds which 
have nothing to do with science. But the British Asso. 
ciation should have confined its attention to those aspects 
of the question with which it was competent to deal. Sir 
Freperick BramMweLt’s opinion on the engineering diffi- 
culty, and Mr. Dawxiys’s on the geological difficulty, are 
each the opinion of a man fully competent to speak on 
his own subject. But, in military or political matters, 
a civil engineer or a geologist is, as such, no autho. 
rity whatever. Sir Freperick Bramwe.t does not seem 
to take in the fact that the sphere of his omniscience 
is thus limited. He was not content with saying that 
the Tunnel can be constructed in such and such a way, 
and that if, after all, it is not constructed, it will be 
because there are reasons which are held to be sufficient 
why an engineering feat in itself quite practicable should 
not be sanctioned by the State. Mr. Dawkins only predicted 
that the Channel Tunnel will be made some day; Sir 
Freperick BramMweE.t treated all who are opposed to its 
being made as beings beyond the pale of argument. The 
Tunnel is to be opened, and its opponents are to be con- 
verted by reiterated demonstrations of the groundlessness 
of the fears which it has excited. The two special instru. 
ments on which he relies to generate conviction are double 
doors at the Tunnel station, and an arrangement which he 
calls a stopcock, by which the progress of a train might be 
barred at some miles distance from the mouth of the 
Tunnel. Trains coming from France would occasionally 
be pulled up at this outwork, and all the passengers 
searched, to make sure that they were unarmed. Those 
trains which were allowed to escape this inspection would 
be examined on their arrival at the station, and the door on 
the landward side would be kept locked until the result of 
the search had been reported. The object of these pre- 
cautions would not be the defence of the country, but the 
confasion of the foolish people who had ventured to think 
that England could be less safe after the opening of the 
Tunnel than she had been before. A heavier load of ridi- 
cule will be heaped on these unfortunates with each train 
that is delayed for the satisfaction of their silly fears, until 
at last it will grow so burdensome that they will them- 
selves ask to be relieved of it. Even then, however, they 
are not to be allowed to go quietly into congenial obscurity. 
Their names and the places of their birth are to be recorded 
on brass plates for the benefit of posterity. What is to be 
done with these brass plates Sir Frepgrick BRaMWELL 
does not say ; probably they would form a principal feature 
in the decoration of the Tunnel station. 


Sir Frepertck BraMwett is an expert in his own line, 
though he is not proof against the temptation of wandering 
off into lines which are not his own; and, in consideration 
of this, we shall deal more kindly by him than he deals 
by his opponents. His speech does not deserve serious 
argument; but, notwithstanding this, it shall have it. Sir 
Freperick BraMWELL assumes, as the majority of the advo- 
cates of the scheme ordinarily do assume, that the only 
danger to be apprehended is the danger of actual invasion 
through the Tunnel. It is needless to say that this is the 
least and most remote of the disasters of which a Channel 
Tunnel might be the cause. Yet it is to this, and against 
this only, that Sir Freperick BraMweLw’s precautions are 
directed. He suggests no means of meeting the much 
more serious danger that the Tunnel will become the base 
of an invading army which has already effected a land- 
ing and seized the English end. This, we imagine, is, 
from a military point of view, the fatal objection to the 
project. It is impossible to say with certainty that a 
foreign army will never make a descent upon these shores ; 
on the contrary, military experts are for the most part of 
opinion that such a landing is perfectly practicable. Now 
a force strong enough to make good its landing in the 
teeth of all the resistance we could bring against it would 
be strong enough, in all probability, to capture the forts 
built for the protection of the English end of the Tunnel. 
When this had been done, there would be no need to 
expose reinforcements to the risk of a sea passage and an 
opposed landing. They could be sent over in a continuous 
stream through the Channel Tunnel. It is strange that 
Sir Freperick Bramwett did not touch upon this ob- 
jection, because the expedient by which it is ordinarily 
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roposed to meet it is eminently an engineering expedient. 
Nothing would be easier, it is often said, than to destroy 
the Tunnel at the first approach of war. It would have 
been interesting to hear from Sir Freperick Bramwet by 
what machinery he would propose to carry out this de- 
struction, and what guarantees he can offer that it shall be 
destruction of so complete a kind as to leave no chance 
that an enemy in possession of the Southern coast would 
not be able to get the Tunnel once more into working 
order in time to be of very great use in the later stages of 
the campaign. The objection would be very far from being 
removed even if the guarantees in question were forth- 
coming; but Sir Freperick Bramwett might have been 
expected to see that, so long as they are not forthcoming, 
the objection is absolutely insuperable. 


The reasons why even the certainty that the Tunnel 
might be destroyed before an enemy could seize the Eng- 
lish mouth of it would not dispose of the question are two. 
In the first place, why should we add the responsibility of 
giving such an order to the many other burdens which 
would weigh upon an English Minister in presence of an 
expected invasion? It is a serious matter to order the 
destruction of a very valuable property, and of the customary 
means of communication between England and the Conti- 
nent, on anything short of a positive conviction that it is 
necessary. If the order were given, and it turned out 
after all that the Minister had exaggerated the danger, 
and that the prospect of war had never been more than 
remote, the position of the Government would be one of 
very great embarrassment. The temptation to make quite 
sure that an invasion was to be apprehended before taking 
this extreme measure would with some minds be irresistible, 
and when once a Minister was under the influence of this 
temptation there would be no security that he would not 
remain under it until the time for giving the order had 
passed and the Tunnel was in possession of the enemy. 
It is not necessary to show that this is a probable con- 
tingency; it is enough if it appears even a possible con- 
tingency. The safety of the country ought not to be 
lessened by so much as a hair’s-breadth for any conceivable 
increase either in the comfort of passengers or in the 
cheapness of carriage. Even if we could always count 
upon a Minister so resolute and so indifferent to criticism 
that on the first appearance of danger he would order the 
Tunnel to be destroyed, what would be Sir Freperick 
BraMWELL’s views upon the question of compensation? If 
the act of the Minister is to be accepted as merely one of 
the accidents which the Channel Tunnel Company must 
expect to meet—if, that is, they would have to make good 
damage done by order of the Government just as they 
would have to make good damage done by a sudden 
inroad of the sea, and have no claim -upon the country 
for any sort of compensation—we suspect that this possi- 
bility would have a very depressing effect on the value 
of the stock. Unlike similar undertakings, the Channel 
Tunnel would always be subject to the contingency of total 
destruction, and the reserve fund which will be needed 
to meet this contingency will constitute an appreciable 
burden on the finances of the Company. If, on the other 
hand, the Company is to be allowed compensation for what 
has been destroyed, and the mischief done by the blowing 
up or flooding of the Tunnel is to be repaired at the cost of 
the public, then a large contingent addition will be made 
to the cost of national defence for the benefit of the share- 
holders in the Channel Company. This is not a conclu- 
sion that ought to meet with general acceptance, and it 
will be strange if it finds favour with the joint Committee 
to which the question is to be referred. rs 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


— Report of the Committee of Council for Education 
for 1881-2 gives some interesting figures with regard 
to voluntary schools. When the Act of 1870 was passed 
it seemed to many persons that the probability of volun- 
tary schools being able to hold their own against Board 
schools was so small that those who had hitherto sup- 
ported them would do well to hand them over on 
favourable terms to the local authorities. The expecta- 
tion in which this advice was offered has proved to be 
completely unfounded. Voluntary schools have not only 
held their own against Board schools; they have largely 
and steadiJv increased in number. In 1870, when the 


elementary education of the country was wholly given by 
them, there were 12,061 “ departments”’—each depart- 
ment virtually constituting a distinct school. In 1874, 
when the Education Act had been in operation for three 
years, more than 4,000 new departments had been opened. 
The controversies arising out of the Act might fairly be 
credited with this addition, but if this had been the only 
source of the increase, it would not have continued beyond 
that year. Asa matter of fact, however, it did continue. 
There were nearly 2,000 more departments opened by 
1876, and rather above 2,000 more by 1881. The actual 
number of departments in the last-named year was 20,085 
against 12,061 in 1870. Comparing the parts taken 
by voluntary and Board schools in the whole education 
of the country, it appears that since 1870 Board schools 
have provided accommodation for 1,194,268 children. But 
during this same period accommodation for 1,316,781 ad- 
ditional children has been provided in voluntary schools. 
The result is that there is now in voluntary schools accom- 
modation for 3,195,365 children, with an average attendance 
of 2,007,184, while in Board schools there is accommoda- 
tion for 1,194,268 children, with an average attendance of 
856,351. ‘his is in every way an extraordinary record of 
eleven years’ work. The Report observes, with great 
truth, that it is ‘‘a somewhat remarkable proof of the 
“ bond fide character of the great efforts which have been 
“made under the voluntary system to meet educational 
“ deficiencies, and of the strong hold which that system 
“has upon the country, to find that, of the 7,237 schools 
“established with the aid of Government grants during 
“the last fifty years, not more than 153 have ceased to 
“ exist,” while only 558 schools have been transferred 
under the Act of 1870 to the management of School 
Boards. Possibly the reason why voluntary schools thus 
continue to prosper is to be found in the discovery that 
they answer a purpose which Board schools are for the 
most part unable to answer. This purpose is not directly 
religious. It will probably be found that the religious 
instruction given in the majority of Board schools does 
not greatly differ from that given in the majority of volun- 
tary schools. The “lay instructor” who is becoming 
such a prominent person in France is happily almost 
unknown in this country. What the voluntary school 
does promote, while the Board school seldom can, 
is kindly feeling between different classes of society. 
Those who have anything to do with the management of 
Board schools know how difficult it is to follow the 
children to their homes, or even to make acquaintance 
with the teachers. The healthy and natural intercourse 
which unites the clergy and their families with the 
children and the teachers of the parish school is wanting 
in a Board school; and, though the managers are in many 
cases making praiseworthy efforts to bridge over the 
interval which separates them from those to whom they 
have an official relation, they find that at best they can 
only do with pains and difficulty what is done as a matter 
of course in a voluntary school. The discovery that 
voluntary schools have a social function over and above 
their educational function has probably been a substantial 
element in their great and unexpected growth. 


The Education Department have at last taken note of 
the objections which have been taken to the teaching of 
the specific subjects included in the Fourth Schedale. 
These objections have already been met to a great extent 
by the instructions recently given to the Inspectors, and 
they are further weakened for the present by the fact that 
only 9,513 children who have passed the Sixth Standard 
now remain on the school registers. But the force of this 
last argument may and probably will grow less as time 
goes on, and the defence of the specific subjects set up 
in the present Report seems to provide for large pos- 
sibilities of increase in the number of children who are 
receiving something more than elementary education at 
the public expense. In many districts, it is said, there 
are not sufficient opportunities for the higher eduea- 
tion at a reasonable cost to parents of humble means, 
and in these districts elementary schools “furnish the 
“ only means available for the instraction of the children 
“ of farmers, small tradesmen, and others who contribute 
“as payers of rates and taxes, or by larger school fees 
“than those usually charged, to the maintenance of 
“schools in which they not unreasonably expect that 
‘some provision shall be made for the suitable education 
“ of their own children.” In so far, of course, as the cost 
of teaching of these higher subjects is provided by “larger 
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“school fees than those usually charged,” there can be 
no possible objection to this arrangement. It appears, 
however, from a circular lately issued by the Hdaca- 
tion Department, that even in those “higher Board 
“schools” which have been established expressly to 
meet the wants of a superior class of parents, the cost is 
not entirely met in this way. The fees are higher, it 
is true—od. a week being the sum charged for each 
ehild; but, it is added, with the sum thus raised, 
and abnormally large Government grants which the 
scholars in these schools may be expected to earn, it 
is hoped that no additional burden will be laid on the 
ratepayers. Consequently this exemption of the public 


from charge in their character of ratepayers is only par- | 


ehased by an augmentation of charge in their character of 
taxpayers. The contention of the Education Department, 
that because farmers and small tradesmen contribute to 
the maintenance of elementary schools they may ‘ not 
* unreasonably expect that some provision shall be made 
“ for the suitable education of their own children,” would 
be equally applicable to the professivnal classes. They 
also contribute to the maintenance of elementary schools ; 
why should not they, too, “not unreasonably expect that 
“ some provision shall be made for the suitable education 
“ of their own children”? The fallacy lies, of course, in 
the word “suitable.” If all classes contribute to the 
maintenance of elementary schools, all classes may ‘‘ not un- 
“reasonably ”’ expect that provision shall be made for the 
elementary instruction of their own children if they choose 
to send them to the schools they support. But this ad- 
mission does not in the least justify them in demanding, 
not such education as is properly given in elementary 
schools, but education “ suitable” to their own class. If 
we concede this in one department of administration, we 
eannot refuse to concede it in another. Farmers and small 
tradesmen contribute to the maintenance of workhouses ; 
therefore they may “ not unreasonably” expect that some 
provision shall be made for their “suitable ” support if 
ever they are forced to go into the workhouse themselves. 
The complaints made by School Boards of the uniform 
leniency which marks the decisions of some magistrates 
where parents are charged with not sending their childrea 
to school have evidently made an impression on the Edu- 
eation Department. It certainly seems that in many 
instances magisterial discretion has not been wisely used. 
Magistrates, for example, may be right in thinking 
that it is “a harsh proceeding to withdraw a child of 
“ thirteen, twelve, or even eleven years of age from em- 
“ ployment, even though it be far from satisfying the con- 
“ditions of exemption.” But, even if they are right in 
thinking this, they should labour to get the law altered, 
not allow their private opinions to influence their ad- 
ministration of the law as it is. So, again, it is easy to 
believe that “ continued adjournments of such cases, or 
“ small fines without costs (in one case, where the father 
“ had been summoned sixteen times, a fine of one penny 
“ without costs), or it may even be the dismissal of the 
“ cases, tends to bring the action of the Board into dis- 
“eredit throughout the neighbourhood, althongh the 
“Board are merely carrying out the duty imposed 
“upon them by the Elementary Hducation Acts.” The 
School Attendance Committee of the Northwich Union 
urge that “where the children are kept working at 
* home, it often answers the purpose of the parent to pay 
“ the small penalty rather than conform to the law.” ‘he 
Education re hear believe that it would be for the 
interest “ of the children themselves, of their parents, and 
“of the country generally, to enforce school attendance 
“with greater firmness than has yet been employed.” 
Whether this is so or not, it is clear that it ought to be 
enforced if the law commands it. The lesson that magis- 
trates do not think much of offences against the Edaca- 
tion Act may easily be applied to Acts of Parliament 
generally, and it is not one that can be learnt even in a 
single instance without the risk of encouraging disobedi- 
ence on a larger scale and in more important matters. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


i ey first meeting in the second half-century of the life of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science has just 
been held. “The town chosen for the meeting was Southampton, 
which had not been visited by the Association for thirty-six years. 
‘She general feeling of sadness which hung over the early part of 


the proceedings can hardly be better expressed than in the following 
words of Dr. CO. W. Siemens in his presidential address :—“ A sad 
event casts a shadow over our gathering. While still mourning 
the irreparable loss science has sustained in the person of Charles 
Darwin, whose bold conceptions, patient labour, and genial mind 
made him almost a type of unsurpassed excellence, telegraphic 
news reached Oambridge just a month ago to the effect that our 
_ Honorary Seeretary, Professor F. M. Balfour, had lost his life 
| during an attempted ascent of the Aiguille Blanche de Peuteret,” 
After going on to recapitulate some of the events of his short life, 
| Dr. Siemens goes on to say, “ Few men could have borne without 
| hurt such a stream of honourable distinctions; but in young 
| Balfour genius and independence of thought were happily blended 
| with industry and personal modesty ; these won for him the friend- 
| ship, esteem, and admiration of all who knew him.” Professor 
Arthur Gamyee, as president of the Biologica! Section, devoted a 
large part of his address to giving a short statement of Professor 
Ballour’s work. Such a statement could only be made to an 
audience of experts, and all who heard it must have cordially 
agreed with Professor Gamgee in his concluding words :— Those 
of my hearers who had not followed Balfour's scientific labours, 
but who merely knew of him as one of the most respected workers 
in the tield of biology, will, I trust, even from my brief sketch, have 
formed some idea of the activity and originality of his mind, and 
will understand how his death has occasioned a feeling almost 
akin to despair, in that he occupied a place which it appears to us 
now impossible to fill.” The reasons why, in the world of science, 
sorrow and regret for the death of Professor Balfour so tran- 
scend the mourning for the loss of Darwin are not far to seek, 
| In the one case there is bitter disappointment, and that feeling 
| of rebellion against fate to which death by accident at an early 
| age always gives rise more or less; whilst in the other there is 
only the feeling of reverent sorrow, combined with a sentiment 
of gratitude that the life and powers of a great revolutionizer of 
; modern thought should have lasted so long, and that his work 
should be so far advanced towards completion before he left it. 
One of the first questions to be considered in connexion ' 
with the British Association is, Has it finished its work, and 
is there any further need for its continued existence? The 
case against the Association is so easy to put, and its defence 
requires so much knowledge, not only of the scientific world, but 
also of the thinking public who have no very deep scientific 
attainments but yet take an intelligent interest in modern pro- 
gress, that the tendency of journalism has been for some years 
past to write in rather a damaging way about these annual 
meetings. ‘To begin with, it is very easy to write an amusing 
article by making fun of solemn professors going out in gangs to 
| picnics, and of local worthies who go steadily to the evening 
| discourses and enjoy there most profound sleep. If this is well 
| done, and a little ballast of seriousness given by pointing out how 
| many societies there are which do the main part of scientific work, 
and how many periodicals there are deyoted to all branches of 
science, a general impression is left on the reader's mind that the 
British Association is a mere excuse for holiday-making on a large 
scale. But if a little more thought is given to the matter, it will 
be seen that, in the first place, the meeting of the Association comes 
at a time when most of the scientific bodies have not met for 
some months, aud also at a time wheu those who are engaged in 
teaching are in the middle of their holiday ; so that it is often the 
case that papers which would not be read at all, or which would 
at all events not be,read until the winter, come before the Sections 
and are well discussed. The Association also gives busy men an 
opportunity of keeping themselves posted up in branches of science 
in which they are interested, although they are unable to work 
at them, and which they have not time to follow in the journals; 
whilst the evening discourses form valuable instruments of popular 
| instruction. ‘There is at present some talk of making the British 
Association a basis for an international association. It is unneces- 
| sary to discuss the notion until some definite plan is before the 
| public; but even without extending its sphere, there is yet much 
good to be done by the British Association by means of its meet- 
ings, whilst hardly any one would doubt the advantages to pure 

| Science of its grants of money to investigators and of the work 
done by its conmnittees. 

The general tendency of the meeting which began on August 23rd 
has been in the direction of applied science. Dr. Siemens, in 
his opening address, had something to say about the modern 
engineer, aud showed that advance could only be made in applied 
scieuce by uniting in one man the pure scientific observer and the 
practical engineer. He perhaps conveyed his meaning more con- 
cisely in proposing the vote of thanks to Mr, Fowler, president of the 
Mechanical Section, for hisaddress. When quoting Telford's definition 
of civil engineering (a definition which has been repeated over and 
over again at this meeting) as “the art of directing the great 
sources of power in nature,” he went on to say, How is a man to 
direct what he does not understand? We are quite at one with 
Dr. Siemens when he says that progress cannot in these days be 
made by “ the rule of thumb practitioner, who is guided by what 
comes nearer to instinct than to reason”; but when he says, “ Far 
be it from me to think lightly of the ardent students of ndture 
who, in their devotion to research, do not allow their minds to 
travel into the regions of utilitarianism and of self-interest. These, 
the high priests of science, command our utmost admiration; but 
it is not to them that we can look fer our current progress in prac- 
tical science,” we venture to disagree with him to some extent. 
If we could imagine a state of things in which our “ practitioners ”— 
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. Siemens’s useful word—were all thoroughly well-educated 
— men, we believe we should find that they would soon 
develop all known scientific results, and turn them to purposes of 

tical utility ; but we doubt whether they would find time for 
research which had for its object the discovery of new results. 
Such research must be carried on by the “high priests of 
science,” and the well-educated practitioner will then be able to 
take them and use them for his own purpose. A very 
- gecent example will illustrate our meaning. No well-educated 
ractitioner—even had he existed at the time— would have 
Ce likely to undertake the investigations into musical quality, 
character, or timbre, and the nature of vowel sounds, so 
triumphantly accomplished by Helmholtz. This could only 
be the work of a pure physicist; yet had it not been 
for these researches we may safely say that the speaking 
telephone would not have existed at the present day. When 
Yates, the instrument-maker of Dublin, put a drop of acid- 
ulated water on the points of the transmitter of Reiss’s tele- 
hone years ago, he not only succeeded in transmitting some 
= well-marked words, but he had really constructed an in- 
strument identical in principle and almost in detail with forms of 
articulating telephone now in use; but Helmholtz’s work was not 
known, and there was no guide as to how to perfect the in- 
strument; so the transmission of speech was looked upon as an 
aural illusion, and the whole experiment was forgotten. 

Dr. Siemens has much to say in hisaddress on the subject of elec- 
tricity, and he brings forward the question of adding to the 
existing units some others—first,a unit of magnetic quantity or 

le. ‘This unit would bein many ways convenient, and especially 
valuable for educational pu ; but the suggestion of Clausius 
that it should be called a “ Weber” we think by no means happy. 
Weber has been so long used in this country as signifying the 
practical unit of current—ie. the current given by an electromotive 
force of one Volt acting through the resistance of one Ohm—that, 
in spite of the decree of the Paris Congress that this should now 
be called an Ampére, it is by no means uncommon to find 
in practical seientifie writings the old name still used; and 


to risk confusion between such different measures as those_ 


of current and magnetic quantity would be, to say the least 
of it, unwise. ‘The other proposed units are a_ unit 


magnet-field to be called a Gauss, which is to be the field given by 
a unit magnet-pole—not, we hope, to be called a Weber—at a_ 
distance of one centimétre ; and also a unit of heat, being the | 
quantity of heat generated in one second by a current of one 


Ampére passing through a resistance of one Ohm. This it is pro- 
posed to call a Joule, and again we take exception to the nomen- 
clature. Joule’s equivalent, always represented by J in thermo- 
dynamics, is a veliianut quantity, and represents the mechanical 
equivalent of heat ; hence very great confusion must arise if this 
name be adopted. There can be no objection to the name Watt 
for the electrical unit of energy—one Ampére produced by one 
Volt giving one Watt of energy, a Watt being ;j; of a horse- 
wer. Dr. Siemens gives a long series of figures and statistics 
or the comfort of persons interested in the gas industry which 
prove, what we have often urged, that nothing can destroy its 
prosperity, and fully confirm the idea that its by-products are not 
only already of great importance, but are likely to become more 
and more valuable year by year. As Dr. Siemens touched in his 
address upon almost all branches of applied science, it is impossible 
to do more than notice those points which appear for the moment to 
be of most general interest; but we may say that at the conclusion 
he gallantly stood’ by his much-criticized theory of solar energy, 
and claimed some of the results of the late Eclipse expedition as 
evidence in its favour. ig 
All the presidential addresses in the Sections were of high inte- 
rest ; but, taking the general tone of the meeting, we only propose 
to refer to those in the Sections of Mathematics and Physics, 
Chemistry, and Mechanical Science. Mr, John Fowler, the presi- 
dent of the Section of Mechanical Science, told us no new thing; 
but it is impossible to pass over his address on account of its high 
literary merit. He ranged over the whole of modern engineering ; 
yet his discourse flowed evenly on without a break, and, though 
full of sound and solid information, was so lighted up by touches of 
humour and quaint records of what were oo great engineer- 
ing triumphs a generation ago, that he held a mixed audience 
in unbroken interest to the very end of his address, In the 
Chemical Section Professor Liveing delivered the presidential 
address, and took for his subject the importance of treating 
chemistry as an exact science and as a branch of physics. This is 
a subject which has been growing into importance rapidly, and 
Professor Liveing seems to think that the time has arrived when it 
should be formulated in words. Much has lately been done by 
the determination of the heat cf combination of different ele- 
ments, and by drawing up tables of “ heat equivalents,” which have 
been eagerly seized upon by physicists, who are thereby much 
helped in the calculation of the electromotive force of different 
possible batteries. Curiously enough, Professor Liveing did not 
touch upon the attempts which have lately been made to find 
out the intluence of time on chemical processes. Perhaps it is 
to be understood in the general proposition that chemistry must in 
future be regarded as a branch of physics; and in physics we deal 
with time, space, mass, and force, and with their functions, energy 
and rate of production of energy. Hitherto chemistry has neglected 
to consider these, though lately she has given us some measures of 
energy. Finally, Professor Liveing touched upon the question of 
Suspected elements, or elements which have against them a sort 


of prima facie case that they are really compounds. Lord 
Rayleigh, as president of the Mathema: ical and Physical Science 
Section, delivered a very short address, but one so deep, so clear, 
and so far-sighted, that it becomes second to none in importance, 
One part of it alone, coming from a man of his eminence as @ 
physicist, is almost invaluable, He is speaking of the importance 
of the experimental method and the mathematical method of phy- 
sical research going hand in hand. All that he says is valuabie, 
but this passage is most suggestive :—“ The different habits of mind 
of the two schools of physicists sometimes lead them to the 
adoption of antagonistic views on doubtful and difficult questions, 
The tendency of the purely experimental school is to rely almost 
exclusively upon direct evidence, even when it is obviously imper- 
fect, and to disregard arguments which they stigmatize as theore- 
tical. The tendency of the mathematician is to overrate the 
solidity of his theoretical structures, and to forget the narrow~ 
ness wot the experimental foundation upon which many of them 
rest.’ 

Many papers of high interest have been read before the Sections, 
but we cannot here attempt any criticism of them. But at the even- 
ing meeting there was exhibited a small model which may make this 
meeting of the British Association the date of a new departure in 
practical electricity. Practical electricians have been in the habit 
of considering the invention of the Gramme dynamo machine and 
the discovery of its reversibility as the starting-point of the modern 
development of applied electricity. And we think it not unlikely 
that the model of which we speak may hereafter be looked upon 
as the starting-point of the next great wave of development. It 
is, ona small scale, a new dynamo machine invented by Dr. Werner 
Siemens. Its leading advantage is that the brushes which collect 
the current are put in their position of maximum efficiency 
once for all, and that this position is invariable, whereas in all 
ordinary types of dynamo machine the position of the brushes for 
maximum efliciency varies with the speed at which the machine 
is driven. This result is obtained by doing away with field 
magnets altogether. The machine consists, roughly speaking, of 
the coils of a Gramme armature, within which, supported by’ 
friction-rollers, is a ring, partly of iron and partly of copper. ‘The 
residual magnetism of the iron excites currents in the surrounding 
coils when the ring is rotated; these currents increase the mag 
netism of the iron, which again increases the currents. ‘The com~ 
mutator is fixed, whilst the brushes revolve with the ring. No 
paper has been read on this instrament, and no details as to its 
efficiency have been given, but it was shortly described during a 
discussion in the Mathematical and Physical Section. On the whole 
this meeting has been successful. The numbers of the audiences: 
have perhaps been alittle below the average ; but the general merit 


of the papers in the Sections has, with some few exceptions, beew 


high, and the sectional addresses have been of unusual excellence. 


MR. BLUNT’S APOLOGIA. 


AS accomplished parodist and political writer, in one of the 
reviews for the present month, has expressed an opinion 
(which is held by other people besides himself) to the 
effect that, to the modern mind, Humour takes the place 
of Hope as the consoling gift at the bottom of Pandora’s 
box. Mr. Traill could hardly have anticipated that at the. 


same moment that this utterance of his a in the 
Fortnightly Review Mr. Wilfrid Blunt wo illustrate his 
dictum in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. Blunt has done an im- 


mense amount of mischief—an amount as yet in the literal sense 
immense, and, indeed, unmeasurable—by the meddling folly of hie 
amateur diplomacy in Egypt. He would seem to have set. himself, ia, 
common with an illustrious namesake, who partly, but not wholly, 
sympathizes with him in this Egyptian matter, to prove that, to 
parody Dryden’s famous sentence, “ mischievousness and meddle~ 
someness are fated to the name of Wilfrid.” But there are 
“ certain condolences, certain vails” attending Mr. Blunt’s 
folly. He has a considerable amount of literary skill. Part, 


probably, of the merit of two of the most interesting books. of . 


travel recently published belongs to him, and his own acknow- 
ledgment in this essay of one of the “ Sonnets of Proteus” makes 
it no longer improper openly to ascribe that unequal, but certainly 
not feeble, volume of verse to him. Now a person of Mr, Blunt's pe- 
culiar temperament, which is commoner among men of French than 
among men of English race, is, when he happens to be gifted with 
some literary power, an intensely humorous object. His self- 
assertion, his ludicrous miscalculation of his own importance in 
the scale of creation, ceases to be simply dull and disgusting, as it 
would be in a stupider man, and becomes a joke of no ordinary 
flavour. It is true that it is necessary to — the eye steadily on 
the joke, and not to think of the desolated homes, the national 
dangers, the waste of valuable treasure and more valuable life 
which have been incurred in order, among other things, that Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt might live up to his camel and his turban, and be 
ersonally conducted in his tours by Arabian “sworn brethren,” 
instead of by the worthy agents of Messrs. Cook. But the edu- 
cated person has no difficulty in doing this, He turns for the 
time an obdurate blinker to the Freshwater Canal, and looks 
straight at the pages of the Wineteenth Century, and he has his 
reward, 
The cream of the jest, it is fair to admit, has been to a certaia 
extent anticipated by the Zimes, acting, with a promptitude de- 
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serving credit, on a letter from a well-known Anglo-Egyptian 
official, Rogers Bey. Mr. Blunt's article contains a glowing 
account of “three poor men of genius,” who are the triune soul 
of the Egyptian movement. One of these, it need hardly be said, 
is Arabi himself; another is a certain Abdallah Nedim, whose 
naine is not unknown to students of the Egyptian question. Him 
and his newspaper the Zaif does Mr. Blunt magnificently eulo- 
gise, protesting, among other things, that Nedim is the “only 
man living who can improvise for hours together without tiring 
his audience,” “a poet,” “an orator,” &. If Rogers Bey had 
been at the elbow of Proteus, instead of in Alexandria, he could 
not have communicated with the Times more happily. For he 
sends a literal translation of the famous Arabic (in both senses) 
bulletin of the Alexandrian bombardment, which is signed 
Nedim, which appeared in the TZaif, and which certainly 
justities Mr. Blunt’s praise of his friend as an improvisatore. 
he ingenious Nedim multiplies the English ships by three 
(or, to more accurate than himself, by two and a large 
tiun), sinks an ironclad at 10 A.M., “ two vessels” at noon, and 
“a wooden man-of-war” at 1.3,0 besides making the Inflexible (at 
least this may be supposed to be “ the large ironclad”) hoist the 
white flag asa token of disablement. Into the minor efforts of 
this gifted poet’s improvisation there is no need to enter; the rude 
Western world will be in that frame of mind which Mr. Blunt 
confesses was hisin reference to Orientals before he tried thoroughly 
to live up tothe camels, “I thought they lied,” he says. 
However, this, though the most pointed and pleasing jest con- 
nected with Mr, Blunt's apology, is very far indeed from being the 
only one. Mr. Blunt, atter a becoming enough demand to be 
allowed to explain, proceeds abruptly to throw a lurid light on his 
own political acquirements and attitude by a reference to “the 
unjust wars which England waged in the last century on America 
and France.” Then he enters upon a long explanation of his 
initiation in the pan-Arabic faith, We cannot unfortunately 
follow him here, though it must be observed that Mr. Blunt, with 
surely unnecessary mudesty, depreciates his own intellectual 
faculties. It was not, he tells us, till the close of his second long 
visit to Arab countries that he “ began to suspect that the wild 
people were men of like passions with ourselves.” There are some of 
us, who without ever having pitched a tent in the desert, are perfectly 
convinced of this surprising fact, and are even prepared to deduce 
from it the conclusion that, if a Bedouin sees that a European is 
gullible, he will gull him, and that, if he sees that a European is 
anxious to play his own game for him, he will be neither impolite 
enough nor imprudent enough to put difficulties in his way. Mr. 
Blunt, however, continues his account of what French writers 
would call his ‘“‘ Odyssey ” among the Arabs, interspersing it with 


many remarks intended to show how much better a representative 
of England in Egypt he would have made than Sir Edward 
Malet and Sir Auckland Colvin, and how badly he has been | 
treated by both. But Mr. Blunt was determined to be an un-| 
official ambassador. He “hoped that England, instead of crush- | 
ing, would have nursed this infant freedom, giving autonomy to | 
the southern, as Russia had given it to the northern, provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire.” There is a kind of nurse whose duties, if 
we remember rightly, the late Mr. Longfellow somewhere de- 
scribes as being to rid the dying of their sufferings by putting her 
elbow into their stomachs, ‘The historical attitude of Russia as a 
nurse of freedom may be admitted to deserve the word “ nursing,” 
in this sense, well enough. But Mr. Blunt duly observed tae 
great maxim, “Taint no use trusting, you go and do.” “ I designed,” 
says he majestically, “ that that power [the power to free the 
Arabs] should be England,” and he was not to be barred of his 
design by weak-kneed Malets and “ cold” Colvins. He “ com- 
municated his thoughts” to Mr. Gladstone, If the general tone | 
of these communications was similar to that of this article, Mr. 
Blunt must at least be complimented on having a shrewd notion 
of the length of Mr. Gladstone’s foot. He is lavish of compliments 
to the best of statesmen. He says somewhere of the improvising 
Nedim, that he “ holds the motive of his action to be as high 
and its result hardly less glorious than the motive and the result 
of Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated campaign in Midlothian.” Whether 
Mr. Gladstone will exactly relish Sete compared to a great orator 
who is chiefly remarkable for poetical inaccuracy of statement we 
cannot say, and Mr. Blunt, wee admires both, must be a better 
judge than ourselves. But to assert that Mr. Gladstone’s motives 
are high and his achievements are glorious is an infallible method, 
as many Nonconformist synods and political associations have 
found out, of securing his good graces, Mr. Blunt is to be 
condoled with, in that the meretricious attractions of military 
renown have made his own modest blandishments of none 
effect. However, this a digression. Mr. Blunt shows at great 
length how he designedly introduced himself to a certain 
political sect, and how they pointed out to him that their right- 
eous souls could not endure the Cairo opera-house. For some time 
“ Sir Edward Malet, Sir Auckland Colvin, and I worked toge- 
ther” with the best results. But Mr. Blunt was “no that sure of 
John.” He perceived that these people knew very little of Egypt. 
They had only the experience of years, and means of ascertaining 
the sentiments of all classes of the population. Mr. Blunt had 
the experience of months, and an exclusive acquaintance with 
a clique of political adventurers, Besides, Arabi was interested 
in hearin, that Lady Anne Blunt was a granddaughter of Lord 
Byron, who. fought for the Greeks. It may be observed in 
passing that Mr. Blunt has succeeded in convincing us of one 


thing about his friend, and that is that he is no tool. After 


this expression of interest, who could doubt? But the Maletg 
and the Colvins spoilt it all. Mr. Blunt, indeed, knows 09 
much about the politics, not merely of Egypt, but of Europe, that 
he can tell us how nothing but M. Gambetta’s fall saved Egypt 
from a French invasion. ‘These details, however, are getting too 
numerous, and we must cut them short. It shall only be added 
that Mr. Blunt, always candid, regrets his last words to Sir 
Auckland Colvin, in which he defied Sir Auckland to bring about 
English intervention., It is, indeed, wrong of great men to use 
words lightly. The wretched Sir Auckland, determined to take up 
Mr. Blunt's glove, has plunged his own country and Egypt into the 
present difficulty. This was the end of ‘Sir Edward Malet, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, and I”; this was the base manner in which the 
inferior powers of the trinity, jealous of their comrade’s genius and 
authority, availed themselves of their official opportunities to give 
Mr. Blunt a croc-en~jambe, 

After this article it scarcely requires any further information 
to enable any one with a tolerable knowledge of human nature 
to understand Mr, Blunt pretty completely. He is evidently a 
well-meaning man, possessed of what are called generous impulses, 
and of the generous allowance of self-importance and self-esteem 
which not uncommonly accompanies such impulses. He is haunted 
by the memory of a grandfather-in-law who wrote much fine 
poetry and who would have contributed to free a people if he 
could. He has, like other people, caught the desert fever, but he 
lives up to his camels with a somewhat sterner resolution than 
they. Unluckily, too, he has imbibed the modern Radical jargon 
about several things in politics, and especially that part of the 
jargon which makes an Englishman’s duty to England subser- 
vient to his duty as a mischief-maker and a firebrand in all the 
ends of the earth. In the days when he was playing at diplomacy 
he was acting, he tells us, “first of all for the Egyptians in the 
cause of liberty, and only in the second place in the interest of our 
Government.” He has fallen into the hands of some sufficiently 
astute Orientals, who have been able to take him on his blind side. He 
believes in Arabi, in the unsurpassed improvisatore Nedim, in Mr. 
Gladstone, in Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches, in the “ in- 
justice” of the English triumph over the greatest tyranny the 
earth ever knew, in all sorts of oddly-assorted things and persons, 
Unluckily, having a roving disposition and an itching for diplo- 
macy, he acts where some ae of platforms in England only 
talk. He is, in a powder magazine like the East,a really dan- 


-gerous person, because he has ability to act with some effect; 


while he has neither judgment, modesty, patriotism, nor simple 
indolence enough to keep him from acting. Such people are in no 
case very powerful for good, and in settled times and countries 
they are not very powerlul for evil. The seed in Mr. Blunt's case 
has unluckily fallen in the very soil suitable for it. 


THE HARVEST. 


S° far as an opinion can now be formed on the known facts as 
to the general results of farming operations during the cereal 
year which is drawing to a close, it appears, on the whole, that 
there is good foundation for the belief that the yield of the land 
has been larger in quantity than any of its recent predecessors, 
though this, after all, is to say very little in praise of 1882. 
Much indeed is yet in jeopardy, especially as to the quality and 
condition of the corn crops, and it is well known how much the 
monetary returns to farmers depend on the quality and on the 
condition in which the corn can be brought to market ; and both 
the quality and condition of a large proportion of the corn crop are 
still in peril. The lateness of the season, the broken character of 
the weather that has prevailed, and the low temperature, are not 
elements on which to build sanguine views as to the ultimate 
results. “ Bad and good seasons appear to come in cycles, and 
with them alternations of agricultural prosperity and depres- 
sion,” say Her Majesty's Commissioners on Agriculture in 
their Report (apparently coupling bad seasons with prosperity, 
though it is certain that such was not their intention), and 
we tear that, although in many particulars the results will 
show improvement over previous years, yet, on the whole, the 
year 1882 will have to be added to the cycle of bad seasons 
which has been of unexampled duration; at the very best, it 
can be only such a one as will enable farmers to hold their own, 
and it will not assist them in making up their previous heavy 
losses. It is certain that it cannot be put down as the com- 
mencement of a cycle of good seasons, It has, moreover, been a 
year of disappointments for the farmer. In turn, the promise in 
all departments of agriculture has been excellent, but in nearly all 
the results have fallen short of the expectations that had been 
formed. The farmer's trials have not been mere sorrows over 
money losses, but trials of temper arising from the destruction of 
well-founded hopes, from the ruin of his fair prospects by un- 
seasonable atmospheric conditions. The year promised better 
things than it has yielded. It is worthy of remark that popular 
sympathy has come round to the side of the farmer. People are 
now anxious that farmers should prosper. It has been seen that 
farming is, after all, the most important of our industries, and 
that, if it does not thrive, other industries are sure to languish. If 
farmers do not earn, they cannot spend; and so it has come about 
that, instead of being jealous of the farmer's prosperity, or regard- 
ing his losses with ill-concealed satisfaction, or at best with very 
small sympathy, people have come to be really anxious that he 
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tter days. It will, then, bea matter of regret that 
ot ty can pana of 1882 is that it may be a better year 
than the last, which is known not to have been so disastrous as 
some of those which preceded it. : 

‘A very mild winter is not regarded with favour, because there 
is danger that the growth of the crops may develop too rapidly, 
and that the vegetation may not be strong enough to bear the 
cutting winds and probable late frosts of the spring so well as 
tissues of a more robust and compact character that have been 
kept in check and hardened by cold wintry weather. Yet the 
exceptionall mild winter we have experienced produced no such 
ill effects. For instance, it might have been expected that the 
wheat plant would be lanky and weak; but no such complaints were 
heard; the plant was very regular and ample, not too forward to 
be in danger, and of agood healthy colour. But the spring was dry 
—so dry, it is said, as to harden the soil, and thus prevent the 
tillering or spreading of the plant, so that in early summer it was 
seen that, however healthy in condition, the plant was not thick. 
Up to midsummer the prospect may have been said to have been 
excellent, not perhaps for superabundant crops of grain, but still 
for a good crop. But then set in, instead of the sunny days and 
warm nights that fill the ears and bring on the grain steadily to 
maturity, almost constant rains and cold nights. Without a warm 
still period for blooming, it is proverbial that there cannot be a 

fect crop. The blooming time was windy and wet and cold; 
and in the same fields the bloom came out irregularly, and the 
blooming was spread over a long period. The result is seen 
throughout the country in heads that are not bowed down with 
their burden, in ears unfilled and light, which consequently stand 
erect. The appearance betokens a yield that cannot be large. When 
the amount of rain which fell in July is taken into consi- 
deration, it might have been expected that the ee would 
be affected by rust or other diseases, which would have pre- 
vented the corn from filling out; but, whether on account of 
the low temperature or of other conditions it matters not, 
it is satisfactory to observe that the straw has been generally very 
free from disease, and that no large shrinkage of the yield can be 
put down to this cause. What the actual quantity of the wheat 
crop may turn out to be cannot be known until the test of 
threshing has been extensively applied. Observers differ most 
widely in their appreciation of the quantity of the crop; it is safe 
to say that the yield is very variable, and that probably on the 
whole it will fall somewhat short of an “ ovmnye crop”; and the 
foundation for this general opinion appears to be that the lighter 
lands seem to be the most favoured, and the worst crops to be 
on the heavy lands; or, in other words, the heaviest crops of the 
year are on lands which at their best never produce a very heavy 
uantity, and the lands which can produce the largest crops are 
this year not well off. What is an “average crop” is not 
well defined ; but by universal consent the inclusion of the results 
of the last seven years in the calculation has reduced the figure by 
some three bushels per acre. If the wheat-grower had to take 
account of quantity only, there would not be room for much dis- 
satisfaction ; but, as quality and condition enter so largely into the 
_account, it is deplorable that the wet cold weather which set in 
after the two weeks’ fine weather at the beginning of August should 
have rendered it impossible that the wheat could ripen or harden ; 
and it is now certain that the bulk of the crop will be garnered in 
an immature and soft state, that will render it unfit for use for 
months to come, and of a quality that will give most unsatisfactory 
results in the mill and in the bakehouse. Sprouting is not men- 
tioned as having occurred, and, indeed, the grain has not been 
sufficiently ripened, and the temperature has been too low for this 
to be possible. On the whole, the crop may be expected to be a 
somewhat moderate quantity of poorly matured wheat in soft 
condition, the exception being from those fields (unfortunately 
few) that were ready to be cut and carried before the middle of 
August. This poor result, however, need give rise to no appre- 
hensions on the part of the consumer that he will have to pay 
dearly for his loaf, nor to any expectations on the part of the 
farmer that he will obtain enhanced prices. For it is now beyond 
doubt that, on the whole, the wheat crop of the world is a large 
one this year; and that, however poor the English crop may be, 
there is more than sufficient surplus in other lands to supply not 
only our needs, but also those of all other nations. If the United 
Kingdom were the only importing country, from the latest accounts 
it seems certain that Nor America alone could supply easily all 
our wants in the coming year, if the estimates of the yield of the 
United States are accurate. It is certain that there will be very 
little competition with us in the purchase of the surplus of 
America or other countries, for France and those parts of the 
Continent of Europe which have for several years past required 
vy importations to meet consumption are this year well off, and 
their requirements will be greatly diminished.” Some countries 
that have been importing will this year be able to export. It is 
true that stocks are everywhere small, but in these days of 
facility of movement by steam the need of keeping large stocks 
Seems in great measure to have passed away. Supplies will, at 
Some period of the year more or less distant, be larger than the 
demand for consumption, and a low range of prices must be 
looked for. The most unfortunate circumstance for the home 
farmer is that he has a crop of poor quality to sell, while the 
wares of his foreign rivals are inslines. 
_ Turning to the crop of barley—and in this country the barley crop 
38 esteemed only as it is available and fit for making into t—it 
18 to be feared that great disappointment must be the lot of the 


grower. The appearance of the crop is excellent, and the yield 
has been estimated to be large. In the case of barley, how- 
ever, nothing is of more importance than that the grain 
should be thoroughly matured and thoroughly dry, and well 
ripened, so that it may be ready for rapid germination ; and 
it should be bright in colour and the skin unstained by rain. 
When they have a sound crop, barley-growers esteem them- 
selves, from the preference which is accorded to home-grown 
barleys, to be safe from foreign competition, except from certain 
very limited districts, But this year the untoward weather of 
the last three weeks has placed the crop in great peril, and unless 
warm, dry weather at once sets in, there will be an enormous re- 
duction in the saleable value of this crop. Indeed, the prospect 
for the brewers just now is as bad as it well can be, for the hops 
have failed most thoroughly, not only here, but in important dis- 
tricts abroad, and it is said that in no case can more than half the 

uantity required for home consumption be obtained. Mr. 

ladstone’s recent legislation in substituting for the Malt-tax an 
impost on beer allows the employment of many materials instead 
of malt, and these materials have been employed very extensively ; 
but, although chemical science is able to supply from other sources 
many of the elements of the hop, and especially can simulate its 
flavour, yet it has hitherto failed to provide those more subtle 
qualities which are most valuable to the brewer in the process of 
manufacture and most beneficial to the consumer of the beer. The 
brewer of genuine beer has a difficult season before him. 

The crops used for feeding stock are all said to be excellent, and 
oats especially to be a very heavy crop; and these, fortunately, 
are not easily spoiled by damp weather. But of all crops that most 
important one, the grass crop, has been most unmistakably large, 
Apart altogether from the weight of grass grown, the most satisfac- 
tory and important feature of the grazing crops is that in the perma- 
nent pastures, where the quality of the herbage had been deteriorated 
by the overgrowth of coarse and rank grasses, the result of a suc- 
cession of wet seasons, the old good grasses and clovers have been 
re-established, and it was a matter of general remark in the spring 
and early summer that animals on the pastures were thriving ex- 
tremely well, and that the yield of dairy products was excellent. 
The grass crop was very forward, and extraordinarily heavy both 
on the meadows and in the case of the artificial grasses. Some 
early-cut hay was well made, but for the bulk of the crop it was 
distressing to see it remaining uncut, or, if cut, lying in the fields 
discoloured and rotting. The wet weather of July ruined what 
might have been the finest crop of hay ever gathe 

‘hus it has been that, while the quantity of produce yielded by 
the land this year has been large, yet, with regard both to the 
fodder crops and the corn crops, wet weather and low temperature 
have destroyed the fair prospects of the farmers, who have throughout 
the summer had to bear disappointment upon disappointment ; and, 
solely through the lack of tine harvesting weather, 1882 will have 
to be counted among the bad seasons, while a fine July and 
August would have caused it to rank among the good ones, 


BAREGES AND GAVARNIE. 


Dba Luz, the road leading to Baréges turns off westward, 
and goes steadily up hill all the way, for Barges lies so high, 
and in such a desolate mountain valley, that it is wholly and solely 
a summer station, even the natives deserting it in wirter. When 
Mme. de Maintenon went the round of the Pyrenean baths with 
her delicate charge, the little Duke of Maine, the springs of Baréges 
got the credit of restoring him to health. This first brought them 
into repute, and they are now much resorted to both by the rich 
and the poor, for whom baths are provided free. There is also a 
military hospital here which is kept filled with invalid soldiers, 
for the waters, which smell strongly of sulphur, and are incredibly 
nauseous, are said to have wonderful properties for healing 
wounds. Baréges is wholly given over to sick folk, as there is 
nothing either in the way of scenery or amusements of any sort to 
induce any one to stay in it who does not come for health; and the 
sight of the sufferers who resort to it, more especially the pre- 
ponderance of cripples, cannot fail to have a depressing effect on 
the most equable spirits. In a severe winter the snow lies thick 
upon Baréges, and in the last snowy season it was all but swept 
away by an avalanche which came within a hundred yards of the 
baths. The huge mass remained unmelted all the succeeding 
summer. A way for the road was cut and blasted through it, so 
that any one driving that way might enjoy the new and startling 
experience of suddenly plunging into an icy cold defile with walls 
of solid snow rising ninety feet high on either hand. 

Baréges is the best starting point for the ascent of the Pic du 
Midi. This name is common to two of the big mountains of the 
range. This one must have got its surname Pic du Midi de 
Bigorre from being within the ancient county of Bigorre, for 
it is nearer to Baréges than it is to the town of eres. 
Partly on account of the wide range of view over the plain 
of Tarbes, which it commands, and partly from the comparative 
easiness of the ascent, the top of the mountain is a favourite 
goal of moderately ambitious climbers; indeed, making this 
“ascension” is considered gn essential condition of Properly 
“doing the Pyrenees.” Many diverting tales are told of tha 
misfortunes of the inexperienced, who, starting in new Parisian 
boots, have had to return barefoot before they got half way 
up. And some who do reach the summit candidly own 
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to having seen nothing further off than the tail of the horse in 
front of them half the way, and on the top enjoying an effect 
which might be admirably reproduced by going into a bathing- 
cell, turning on the hot water till it is filled with steam, and then 
trying to look through the window. Nine times out of ten the 
mountain is capped in cloud. Of course the lucky people who go 
up the tenth time declare that the delights of the expedition quite 
defy description. At the point where the bridle-road ends, a 
hospice has been built. It is also used as an observatory from 
which meteorological observations are daily telegraphed to Paris. 
Here food and a night’s lodging may be had for the asking by any 
passing wayfarer. A military veteran is placed in charge of it, 
and lives there for as much of the year as the weather, which 
it is his business to observe, will allow. Asa rule, he is kind- 
ness and courtesy itself to all comers; however, on one occa- 
sion it is said the old general’s patriotism got the better of his 
hospitality. On discovering that a guest he had taken in was a 
German, he turned him out without any refreshment, to grope his 
way as best he could through the darkness to the nearest village. 
Notwithstanding the years that had passed since the Franco- 
German war, the old soldier owed every German a grudge for it. 
The victim on whose evidence this story rests did not perish, as 
might have been looked for, but still lives and travels, telling it 
wherever he can find a listener. 

From Luz the excursion to Gavarnie ought to be made by every 
one who wishes to make acquaintance with the most striking 
features of Pyrenean scenery. ‘The road to St. Sauveur leads 
off to the right, and all visitors are expected to turn aside and 
admire the handsome new bridge which crosses the Gaye by a 
single arch, whose span is tweuty-one métresand the height sixty- 
six métres from the stream below. Returning from St. Sauveur, 
the road goes on along the eastern side of the valley; about half- 
way it passes through the village of Gédre, where the usual tra- 
veller-trap, in the form of a cascade and grotto to be visited, is laid 
for the unwary, who are thus seduced into alighting from their 
carriages or horses, and losing time that can ill be spared. Though 
it is shut in from the vulgar, and guarded with the usual pre- 
caution of a fast-locked door, at which only the never-failing france 
proves an effectual “Open Sesame,” it is not in the least worth 
seeing. With this village there are left behind the last signs of 
human habitation. Nota living creature is to be met with on the 
road, which becomes more and more desolate as it enters into a 


region where, a8 has been aptly said, eternal winter seems to reign © 


in the nakedness of the desert. This tract is familiarly known as 
“Le Chaos.” People travel far to see a great city in ruins, but 
here they can see a mountain in ruins, which is certainly much 
grander. The way winds between towering blocks that threaten 
eyery moment to fall upon it. The road which traverses it has 
been cut half-way up the side of the mountain. The steep slope 
on either hand is strewn with huge masses of rock of every 
fantastic form, some detached, others piled at random one upon 
another. It looks like a battletield of some departed race of giants, 
where the victors, after the fight was won, had found a solace 
in raising cairns to their fallen comrades. The lively fancy 
of a modern Frenchman saw, in the weird grotesqueness of their 
varied forms, the figures of a vast herd of antediluvian monsters 
—mastodons, glyptodons, and their fellows—suddenly petritied 
when, scared by some sudden convulsion of nature, in their frenzy 
they were seeking safety by precipitous flight into the valley. The 
sau cause of this desolation was an earthquake, supposed to have 
been the one mentioned by Gregory of ‘ours as having done so 
much harm. Dislodged by the shock from the mountain’s crest, 
these colossal fragments, arrested in their downward course by 
some accidental inequality of the ground, still maintain, as they 
have done for ages, a tottering balance, seemingly so unsteady that 
a push would be enough to set them off rolling again down the 
descent. Had fortune willed that Dante in his wanderings had 
ever set eyes upon this scene, he would certainly have fixed on it 
as the fittest type of the havoc caused by the earthquake in the 
Inferno, instead of the landslip between _ el and the Brenner, 
which he has immortalized by mention in his verse. 

After the solitude of this desolate region the sight of human 
habitations seems a a” ye as one comes unexpectedly on the 
village of Gavarnie. The natives of this village, separated as 
they always are from civilization by this desert tract, are in 
winter still more completely cut off from all human intercourse 
by the snow which surrounds them and makes the roads im- 

ble. The winter in these parts begins early and lasts long, 
so that for pretty nearly six months of the year they are 
left entirely to their own resources. The people here are, as 
might be expected, a wild, half-savage race, very much in keeping 
with their surroundings, and both in their, clothing and in their 
dwellings there is a want of that appearance of solid comfort to 
be noticed in other Pyrenean villages. If travellers are in luck, the 
may find on their arrival that a fair is going on, and this is no small 
advantage, as the fairs are quite features of the place. The village 
is then seen at its best, and presents a scene full of life and character. 
For a fair here does not mean the combination of idleness and 
jollification, cheating and chatlering, that the word usually implies. 
Gavarnie lies in far too remote a region for the owners of musical 
merry-go-rounds, the guardians of dwarfs, giants, or monsters of 
any sort, the dealers in sham jewelry, or unusable cutlery, or even 
for itinerant photographers to make their way to it. Consequently 
the fair keeps its primitive form, and is simply a gathering of men 
and beasts for facilitating purposes of traffic. And the traffic here 
is mainly carried on between representatives of the two nations 


whose border lies so near. The whole place seems delivered over 
to mules and asses, diversified by picturesque Spaniards in their 
national dress, busy in driving bargains with the owners of the 
animals, The rearing of mules is the great business of the district, 
These beasts are here bought by the Spaniards, who take them 
over the mountains into their own country, where they become 
the much-vaunted Spanish mules, though they are really raised 
on French soil. A curious jealousy still exists between these two 
countries about the export or import of domestic animals; 

one taking a live beast of burden of | kind across the frontier 
having to give a caution that he will reproduce it again alive 
or dead within a given time, and, if the animal dies, its skin 
has to be brought back. Of course this does not apply to 
mules or asses bought at the fair, which become the prope 
of their foreign purchasers, and cast in their lot with them, 
The one long, low house, a few degrees better than the squalid 
cottages that form the village, is dignified with the name of 
the hotel. Here an eatable luncheon and a tolerable night’s 
lodging may be had, and here the road ends, so that visitors to the 
Cirque must say good-bye to their horses or carriages, and trust 
either to their own walking powers or to some of the sturdy asses, 
the praises of which wild-looking women with bare feet, dishevelled 
locks, and discordant voices, straining to out-scream each other, 
have been vociferously sounding in their ears ever since their ap- 
proach to the village was first scented. Before setting out for the 
“ Cirque,” however, the church ought to be visited. It stands a 
short distance from the village. There is no feature of peculiar 
interest in the building itself, but it contains some singular relics, 
In a sort of glass-fronted cupboard attached to one of the side 
walls there are a dozen skulls neatly ranged in two rows, one above 
the other. These are the last remains of the twelve Templars who 
were in charge of the outpost of the Order situated at Gavarnie 
and were put to death on the suppression of the Order. There 
is no other legend connected with them, nothing to explain why 
the bones of these men whom the Church in their own time de- 
nounced as criminals should here be preserved and venerated as 
though they had been martyrs. But from this fact one cannot 
but infer that, at least in this remote region, the members of the 
Order must have acted as protectors and benefactors of the moun- 
taineers. 

A rugged mule-track leads across the boulder-strewn level that 
lies between the village and the “Cirque,” though its rocky 
walls look so near that at starting from the inn no one can believe 
that they are still three miles distant. The path ends on a little 
plateau opposite the fall at the entrance to the “ Cirque,” and here 
a cabin, to serve as a temporary auberge, has been put up for 
summer use, where the asses are left, and something to eat and 
drink may be had. The primitive custom at this little hostel is to 
rush out and milk the cow as each fresh batch of strangers is seen 
approaching, no matter at what hour of the day, so that it depends 
entirely on the temper of that long-suffering animal whether the 
new-comers get any refreshment or not. The Cirque of Gavarnie 
is by far the finest of these “ Oules” or circular basins, in which 
most of the transverse valleys of the Pyrenees abruptly end, and 
which are the peculiar feature of the range. The Cirque is best 
seen from the little plateau where the cabin stands, and it would 
be difficult to imagine a wilder or more striking scene. A per- 
pendicular circular wall of naked rock, enclosing an amphitheatre 
of three thousand métres circuit, rises to a height of four hundred 
métres. The line of the top is as smooth and unbroken as though 
it were a wall made by human hands, and between it and the sky 
a silvery line marks the selvage of the never-melting snow. The 
floor of the amphitheatre which the wall encircles is covered by 
an unbroken floor of frozen snow, and from snow to snow floats 
down, like a veil of silver gauze, acascade which boasts of being 
the highest waterfall yet known, having a descent of 1,326 feet. 
It is broken into three flights as it touches each of the ledges 
of rock which divide the wall of the Cirque into three stories, 
each story having the ——— of being cut into a thousand 
steps or tiny shelves. Towering above the Cirque to westward, 
a notch in the straight sky-line of rock is pointed out to the 
stranger as the famous “ Bréche de Roland,” cut out, so tradition 
says, by the Paladin with his own hand and sword; and through 
that impossible-looking gap an entrance may baetlected by agile 
climbers into Spain. Only they must be armed with axes, to cut 
foot-holds in the ice, as the glaciers are too steep to make it 
safe to attempt them without this useful weapon. The great 
height of some of these gaps or “ports” which are used as 
passes is another characteristic feature of the Pyrenees, and so 
furious is the wind which generally blows through them, that 
there is a local proverb to the effect that in the Port when the 
wind blows the father waits not for the son nor the son for the 
father. The summit of the Mont Perdu is also visible from 
here. It was first reached by Ramond in 1801, The “Société 
Ramond” has been so named to perpetuate the memory of this 
explorer. It is the Pyrenean equivalent to the Alpine Club, and 
= interests itself in the affairs of the mountains, publishing 

ulletins now and again of the progress of research among them. 
The Pyrenees cannot reckon so many ardent admirers as the Alps, 
but the few there are certainly try to make up for the scarcity of 
their numbers by the energy of their enthusiasm, At Gavarnie 
one or other of them is very frequently to be met with, and they 
astonish the conventional tourist much by talking lightly of walk- 
ing before breakfast over distances that ordinary mortals would 
need seven-league boots to traverse in a day. ‘These heroes de- 


| light, too, to paint in glowing colours the joys of nights passed in 
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= slope of rock or the edge of a glacier. Poor-spirited folk | 
who shrink from encountering such pleasures must be content to | 
return to Luz by the road they have already traversed, as there 
is no other practicable outlet from this mountain-belted valley. 


LITERARY HUSBANDS. 


HERE could be few more critical tasks than to write a 
T treatise on the choice of wives or husbands; but we need not 
be over-scrupulous about warning ladies in search of husbands to 
beware of men of literary habits, and we shall be doing a kindness 
if we advise literary men contemplating matrimony to select for 
their wives judicious and patient nurses rather than charming und 
brilliant women. 

There is a comfortable doctrine held by wives that all husbands 
are more or less selfish, and we admit that there is much to be said 
in support of this theory, Hunting husbands, shooting husbands, 
Parliamentary husbands, and business husbands generally seek 
their own amusewent as the principal end of their lives, while the 

res of their wives are rezarded as desirable but secondary 
objects ; but none of the above-mentioned are so purely selfish as 
are certain literary husbands, Strictly pleasure-seeking husbands 
often study their own amusement only, while they worship their 
wives. Literary husbands also study their own amusement only, 
while they worship themselves. Moreover, in intercourse with their 
fellow-creatures, ordinary mortals usually imbibe some fresh ideas or 
learn a little entertaining gossip, and are consequently more or less 
agreeable companions to their wives. But the literary man spends 
the day at home in his own den, where his brain feeds chiefly 
upon itself, with a few books, by way of condiment, by writers 
holding his own identical opinions; so that he is unlikely to be 
very fresh or amusing when he seeks the society of his wife. 

Like a savage animal that cannot be approached without danger, 
the literary husband, as we have said, spends his time in his study. 
He may be concocting jokes for a comic paper or writing a treatise 
on Christian gentleness; but for all that, when sitting at his 
writing-table he will be as ill-tempered and as snappish as a bull- 
terrier on his chain. The judicious wife will be wary in approach- 
ing him on such occasions. If the kitchen chimney is on fire, or 
if the pipes are bursting, “ dear George” must not be disturbed on 
that account, or the heat of his wrath and the explosion of his 
temper are likely to exceed the worst that can happen from those 
domestic calamities. He may be writing the most calm and un- 
impassioned judgment on the disputes between the Guelfs and the 
Ghibelins; but it would be unwise in his wife to calculate on his 
giving an equaily temperate decision on a squabble between the 
cook and the butler during the hours that he spends in his chair 
of literary jurisdiction. It is true that there are some literary 
husbands who will make attempts to be courteous when invaded 
in their sanctums. They will assuré their wives that they “are not 
in the least in the way,” while their nervous restlessness too plainly 
belies their words ; they may even assume a ghastly smile when a 
thorough re-organization of their rooms is suggested, and there 
may be a very pretty struggle between the parental and the 
literary instincts when their youngest children are brought into 
their dens ; but it only requires half an eye to see that they are 
in reality as much put out as a servant disturbed at a meal, which 
we take to be the extreme example of human acridity. Perhaps the 
most remarkable expression ever assumed by a literary husband is 
that which he wears when his wife requests him to come into the 
drawing-room to help to entertain some friends, especially when 


uacking round a camp fire, or sleeping in sheepskin bags on a | 


is involved in war, that the Ministry have been beaten, or that 
his drains are out of order, unless these facts have at least an 
indirect bearing on his work? He spends most of his time 
closeted in his study, aud if he goes out he has a note-book at 
hand to receive his ideas. If he reads at all, he confines himself 
to books bearing on the subject that he is treating in bis 
great work. He is absent and preoccupied in the presence of his 
wife, and he enlivens her nights by talking in his sleep on the 
subject of his book. If he is writing it for pleasure rather 
than for business, he is an even greater nuisance, for then he not 
only makes it his own amusement, but expects those about him 
to make it theirs also. His book, its present and its future 
contents, must form the leading topic of conversation in the family 
if he is to be kept in good humour. As every half-dozen pages of 
cramped, blotted, and much-corrected manuscript is finished, it is 
submitted to the various members of the family for perusal. Their 
verdict must, of course, always be favourable. How good! How 
clever! How amusing! It is easy enough to praise, and during 
a long life a wile may declare that each new specimen of her 
husband’s scribbling is the best ; but literary husbands have some- 
times an unfortunate habit of asking their wives to make sug- 
gestions. Insuch cases, the wife is put into this awkward position, 
that if she makes suggestions she is pretty certain to be severely 
snubbed, while, if she makes none, she will be accused of taking 
no interest in the all-important work. Worst of all, some literary 
husbands expect their wives to write out fair copies of their stilted 
and illegible scrawls, or they even go so far as to sit in armchairs 
smoking cigars while their wives write at their dictation. 

One of the most trying ae to wives of literary husbands is 
that during which the bundles of eaey are travelling about 
from publisher to publisher. The husband can scarcely sleep at 
night, so anxious is he about the contents of the morning's 
post-bag. Of course many days or even weeks elapse before 
the first publisher gives his verdict. At last a polite note de- 
scribing his regret at being unable to undertake the publica- 
tion renders the unhappy writer a savage in his family for 
a fortnight. Or perhaps a brown-paper parcel arrives, contain- 
ing the precious manuscript safe and sound, and also a slip of 
paper inscribed with the magic words “ Declined with thanks,” 
after the receipt of which the disappointed aspirant will be quite 
unapproachable for some hours, and will be unendurable for many 
weeks. When the well-travelled manuscript has been at last 
accepted, the writer falls into a state of ecstasy for a time; but he 


| assumes & bumptiousness that is not altogether agreeable to near 
| relations. 


When the proofs arrive, the horrors seem to begin 
all over again. The husband shuts himself up for hours at a 
time, as of old, and everything has to give way to the great 
undertaking. The entertainment of the evenings is to have the 
book read aloud from “ real print,” this proceeding being rendered 
more attractive by the author's constantly stopping the reader 
by “ Wait a moment; if you will give me the proof, I think 
I will alter a word there.” There are also frequent pauses to 
ask the audience whether there are not “ too many ‘ whiches’ 
in that sentence,” or whether there ought to be “a comma 
or asemicolon after the word ‘ reliable,” and the reader is often 
requested to begin again fromthe top of the page. The apparently 
interminable interval between the return of the corrected proots 
and the publication of the book has no tendency to make the 
author light-hearted. He alternately wonders when it will appear 
and whether he was wise in writing it at all. He has aimost 
reduced himself to forgetfulness of the whole matter when the 
book actually appears. His wile’s cares and troubles then 
become very similar to those of a nurse who has the charge 
of “an invalid gentleman.” He is put into a fever by the 


she assures him that they are aware he is at home. Lis face, 
again, is a study if she enters his room when he is in the middle 
of a long and carefully prepared sentence, with the pleasing 
announcement that the housekeeper complains of “a smell” in 
‘due of the back passages, 

Much literary work is apt to engender irritability. When the 
mind is deeply absorbed in some interesting subject, and an idea 
has been grasped after considerable mental exertion, abrupt in- 
terruption is very trying. A sudden disturbance of such a kind 
will produce actual headache in some people. It is also exceed- 
ingly irritating to feel that the clue which had only just been 
found, after so much trouble, has been lost, perhaps never to be 
regained. It is needless to add that much literary occupation, 
relieved by but little fresh air and exercise, is a most likely cause 
of dyspepsia. Now the combination of an original mind and a 
dyspeptic body may be highly favourable to amusing writing of a 
ee and sarcastic nature, but it is far trom being equally 

vourable to domestic happiness. Another thing that detracts 
from the sociability of a literary husband is his habit of relapsing 
into brown studies of long duration. Sometimes the ideas that 
refuse to be invoked in the study begin to flow in the drawing- 
Toom or dining-room, and a literary husband when his ideas 
are “on the flow” is an object sacred from disturbance. When 
in that celestial condition he is doubtless worthy of great 
Teverence, but he can scarcely be called an amusing member of 
society, 

There are many living creatures that are a nuisance in a house. 
A naughty boy is one, a mangy dog is another, a third is an 
early student of the violin; but, of all domestic nuisances, a man 
who is writing a book is, to our mind, the worst. If he is writing 
it as a matter of business, he is an unmitigated bore. He 

of nothing else. What is it to him that the country 


absence of any reviews of his work in the first week after 
| publication ; aud when no criticisms of it appear in the principal 
journals for a fortnight, or perhaps a month, he becomes infuriated 
with his publisher, who cannot, he says, be taking the slightest 
| trouble about his book. He will also be much irritated if ha 
‘does not receive prompt and very favourab'e criticisms from 
the friends to whom he has presented copies. He will not be able 
' to understand why they have not thrown all other engagements 
and occupations on one side, and spent their time in greedily read- 
ing his book until it was finished. He will be secretly angry, 
again, if any of his friends who profess to have read it with plea- 
sure ave found by no means to know it by heart, when put 
through a viva voce examination. It may be readily imagined that 
under these conditions the author is scarcely the most amiable 
and light-hearted of men in his own family circle. 

We are inclined to think that for a couple of months after the 
appearance of the first review of a book, its author ought to be 
placed in solitary continement. The time that follows is a trying 
one both to himself and to his relatives. Even the most favour- 
able of his critics rarely please him, for he considers that they 
praise the less important parts of his work, while they altogether 
omit to notice its cleverest features. If his panegyrists iail to 
satisfy him, what shall be said of his adverse reviewers? Do not 
those nearest and dearest to him remember the reception that he 
gave to a certain lukewarm criticism? And can they not vouch 
tor the fact that one sneering review brought on an attack of his 
gout? But what shall be said of a particular article that ap- 
peared in one of the weekly journals? Did not his wife con- 
| trive that the paper should be mislaid before he had read it, and did 
| she not persuade him to start for a short tour in the West of 
, France two days after its publication, with the hope of preventing 
‘him from seeing the obuoxious print at all? Did it not also 
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happen that a well-meaning friend cut out the article and sent it 
after him ? and had not his beloved wife a nice time of it when the 
said article reached him at St. Malo, where she had to bear the 
full and undivided consequences of his fury ? > 
We have carefully confined ourselves in this article to its 
ial subject—namely, literary husbands. In conclusion we may 
throw out a hint that there are also such persons as literary wives ; 
but they are a subject on which we should tremble to enter. 


PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS. 


T would perhaps be too curious to inquire on what ground the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century persuaded himself that 
English visitors to Paris have a passionate wish to know what 
French newspapers to read. The first wish of the ordinary British 
tourist when bis mind turns to literature is rather apt to be a 
wish for a kiosk where hecan buy the morning papers of his native 
land. If he observes anything in connexion with the press at all, 
it is at the proud moment when his = is caught by the gigantic 
gold letters announcing that here are the offices of the paper with 
the largest circulation, and the paper with the widest circulation, 
in the world. He may probably note with satisfaction that the 
splendour and size of the letters almost overpower the facade of 
the New Opera House. What he is eminently unlikely to 
think of is the wit of M. John Lemoinne or the criticism of 
M. Scherer. Consequently, we think the species of handy guide 
to the papers of Paris which M. Reinach has been asked to 
add to the “guides for all kinds of objects—guides for the 
museums, for the churches, the theatres, the public balls, for the 
boulevards, the country, the watering-places,” which already exist 
in profusion, will probably be wasted on the persons to whom 
it is ostensibly directed. But it was not the less a happy idea 
to ask a competent French journalist to give us a map of 
the country. With a mental reservation to use our discretion 
about following his advice, it will be instructive to hear his 
answers to the questions:—* What paper must one read to get 
correct information? What paper reflects public opinion in 
the most exact manner? Which is the most influential paper ?” 
Concerning all these things M. Reinach justly observes that 
‘‘the great majority of foreigners know nothing”; and there- 
fore, at the request of the editor of the Nineteenth Century, he 
undertakes to enlighten them. The press of Paris is certainly 
worth hearing about. We quite agree with M. Reinach that to 
run an elaborate parallel between it and the press of England 
would be a waste of time, more particularly if it is done with an 
eye to deciding which of the two is best. We may have our 
private opinions about that on either side of the Channel, and 
agree to let them differ; but there can, we conceive, be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to which press has the most remarkable his- 
tory, or as to which has had the most direct influence on the 
olitics of its country. No English historian would dream of 
ginning a history of the first Reform Bill or the repeal of the 
Corn Laws by a careful account of the different London papers of 
the day, their editors, their contributors, or their politics. But 
that is how Lamartine begins his History of the Revolution of 
1848. Nor can anybody say that the chapter is an inappropriate 
beginning. The Revolution of 1848 was made by newspaper 
men and for newspaper men. That may have been a dubious 
benefit for France, but it proves the importance of the news- 
papers. There is about the history of the French press a per- 
sonal element which gives it a flavour of romance wholly wanting 
to our “sober sheets.” Who cares what Smith of the Times or 
Jones of the Dutly Telegraph thought of the Reform Bill, or 
whether there was any Jimes or any Daily Telegraph in those 
days? But the journalistic life and death of Armand Carrel are 
a part of French history. 

It would have been hard to find a gentleman better fitted 
by his position to speak with authority on the present state 
of French journalism than M. Joseph Reinach. He is ex- 
cellently placed to see the very pulse of the machine. At the 
beginning of his article, when he just lingers over it long 
enough to show what an effective lel he could draw if he 
chose between the French and the English press, he marks one 
difference by saying, “ In England journalism is a profession; in 
France every one has been, is, or will be, a journalist.” Now 
that is only one-half of the truth. It is no doubt true, as a rule, 
in England he who is once a journalist is always a journalist ; but 
the rule for France would have been more accurately stated by 
saying that everybody who wishes to become somebody goes to 
work to use a paper for the purpose. Nobody can know how 
that is done betterthan M. Reinach. He isone of the remarkable 
body of men of administrative genius who write for the 
République Frangaise, and he naturally gives some account—a very 
modest one it is only fair to say—of hfs own journal in the course 
of his survey of Parisian newspapers. We may digress to ob- 
serve that it is high time translators from the French should 
grasp the great fact that “editor” is not the exact meaning of 
rédacteur. The editor of a French paper is the directeur, and 
MM. les rédacteurs are the contributors or the staff. Owing to 
ignorance of this recondite truth, somewhere in the office of the 
ineteenth Century, the République Frangaise appears in M. 
Reinach’s article as having no less than eighteen editors—a 
gape thing, though not unknown, we believe, in America. 

this country-—and we hope we are in no way offending against 


the sacred anonymousness of journalism by saying so—one editor 
is found to be enough. To return, however, to M. Reinach 
and the République Frangaise. His notice of that journal, of 
course, includes a list of the names of the staff. There are 
eighteen in all, and the remarkable fact is that to each name, 
except two, is attached a little number calling the attention of the 
reader to the foot of the page. There the notes will inform him 
that, with the two exceptions aforesaid, every member of the 
staff holds a Government post of a more or less desir. 
able kind. We mistake—one of them is noted not as hold- 
ing, but as having held, a post—that is, M. Oolani, “ Former 
Professor of —— at Strasbourg”; but his case is very intel. 
ligible. An ex-Professor of Theology, who, as far as we know, 
is still quite impenitent, has nothing to hope from working along. 
side of M. Paul Bert. The two gentlemen who have no numbers 
ticked on the ends of their names are M. Reinach himself and M, 
Isambert, who is “at present chief editor of this journal.” But, 
if he is nothing else, that is the fault of the electors, and not of 
M. Gambetta, who would willingly have got him the right of 
putting Deputy after his name. The contemplation of this page 
suggests the reflection—not wholly untinged with envy—that it 
must be a very nice thing indeed to be a young man whom the 
editor delighteth to honour on the staffof the République Francaise, 
It also explains at a glance how it is that “in France every one 
has been, is, or will be, a journalist.” In his notices of other 
papers M. Reinach is remarkably fair, by which we do not in the least 
mean impartial, but only that he can recognize the sincerity of 
men who differ from him a little, and the ability of some of his 
most vehement enemies—which, for a French journalist, is a re- 
markable degree of fairness of mind. Not that M. Reinach is 
without malice. He has his share of that most excellent journal- 
istic virtue, and he can, of course, exercise it as it should be 
exercised—at the expense of those who were once friends. “ Le 
Gaulois, directed” (M. Reinach meant “ edited,” but reckoned with- 
out his translator) “ by M. Jules Simon, has nothing Republican 
but its title. The articles of the author of Devotr are certainly 
charming; they are the delight of clerical men (that is the trans- 
lator, too, no doubt), and of all enemies of the Republic in general. 
Zola’s last filthy novel came out in the Gaulois.” Really that isa 
very neat way of letting your ex-friend know how highly you 
think of his sincerity. M. Reinach pays a high compliment to the 
ability of M. Louis Veuillot, and something that is almost a com- 
pliment to the wit of the Duke de Broglie. It is not surprising 
that there is one name well known in French journalism which is 
conspicuously absent from the article of M. Reinach—the name of 
Henri Rochefort. There is a section of his article devoted to the 
“ Tntransigeant” papers, but it keeps to generalities, and makes a 
fairly successful attempt to be contemptuous about the continual 
personal attacks made on “ our illustrious friend.” Perhaps the 
malice of M. Reinach is nowhere so conspicuous as in his defence 
of M. Hervé against M. Hervé’s friends. He praises the editor of 
Le Soleil with that kind of praise which comes so readily to the 
man who is trying to annoy a third party, and then asks how it 
comes that M. Hervé remains editor of Ze Solei/,and nothing 
more. The question is itself worth pages of comment on the con- 
dition of the French press. 

The paper for which M. Reinach has the most pleasant things to 
say is the famous Journal des Débats, which, if not the doyen of the 
French press, is certainly the first of Parisian newspapers in every- 
thing but age. A paper which has contrived to exist more or less con+ 
tinuously from the first days of the Revolution, and to live through 
the reign of Napoleon with sufficient distinction to secure a mention 
in M. Lanfrey’s history, where there is so little to be said about litera- 
ture, is certainly to be spoken of with honour, even if it had not 
been associated with the names of more men of distinction than 
any other periodical in Europe, except its fellow-countryman the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Reinach, who takes off his hat to 
the Gazette de France with ironical politeness, would have been 
courteous to the Débats even if it had remained Orleanist. As it 
is, he is enthusiastic. Even the laudation of “ our illustrious 
friend” pales beside the praise of M. John Lemoinne, than 
whom there is not “in all Paris a single writer who is more witty, 
more elegant, and patriotic.” To all of which we have nothing to say. 
M. Reinach knows his Paris far better than we do; but the name 
of the editor of the Débats suggests two questions. First, how 
would one of M. Lemoinne’s articles look in English—we do not 
mean the jargon in which they appear in the telegrams, but in 
such English as is written in three or four London papers? 
Secondly, if they had been written for English rs, under the 
usual conditions of English journalism, would Me John Lemoinne 
be the famous man he is? In the proper answers to these ques- 
tions lies, perhaps, the exact definition of the difference between 
English and French journalism, and also a satisfactory decision as 
to their respective merits. M. Reinach declines to discuss the 
latter question, and we think his conduct so wise that we shall 
imitate it. We could give an answer to the former, but we have 
so much regard for M. Reinach’s friend that we shall abstain. In 
respect to the Deux Mondes, which is always more or less to be 
associated with the Débats, M. Reinach is decidedly of opinion 
that it stands where it did; and we agree with him. “ La Revue 
de M. Buloz” is not what it was, no doubt—it has fallen from its 
old level; but in literary matters all French journalism has fallen 
with it—the relative positions are just what they were. In dis- 
posing of some of the smaller papers M. Reinach makes what we 
cannot help thinking some very curious criticisms, of which the 
most remarkable is this :—‘ Le Journal Amusant, with its sketches 
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by Grévin, will in a hundred years be highly valued as a history 
of Paris of our day.” If a hundred years hence people trust to 
the sketches of Le Jowrnal Amusant, they will form some very 
curious opinions as to the monotonous personal appearance of the 
Parisians of to-day. La Vie Parisienne, M. Reinach thinks, “ is de- 
cidedly on the wane ”—by which, we suppose, it is meant that the 
long-suffering Parisian public are at last getting tired of seeing 
the same remarkably fat young woman in the same attitudes week 
after week. There is one paper to which M. Reinach refers, which 
we should greatly like to see properly taken in hand by an English 
critic who thoroughly understood France. Perhaps such a one 
would make us understand how the French contrive to reconcile 
a love of the hardest, coarsest, and most shameless tittle-tattle 
talked anywhere in Europe with the kind of would-be religious 
ush which we associate with the Easter articles of the Daily 
Telegraph. We have both things, it is true, but we have them 
apart—the peculiarity of the Frenchman is that he seems to like 
em together. With M. Reinach’s literary criticisms we do not 
propose to meddle, except in one case, and that because it has 
leased the French writer to make free with the names of two 
nglish men of letters. In naming the principal writers in 
L’Evénement, M. Reinach thinks it well just to end up his 
paragraph neatly by calling M. Aurélien Scholl “the Chamfort 
of the nineteenth century; or, if you prefer it, the French Sterne 
and Addison rolled into one.” But we do not prefer it. It is 
not our business to defend the memory of Chamfort, though we 
think the comparison here made would have set him reflecting 
again on the nature of literary fame. To the other comparison 
we object vehemently. We have no wish to fail to give M. 
Aurélien Scholl his due; but we think we can do that a long way 
short of comparing him to Sterne and Addison combined. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
I. | 


i ie planning of a provincial festival is one of the most per- 
plexing of modern social difficulties, It was very easy in 


former times to bring the regular first-rate stock pieces home to — 


people in the country who had no other opportunities of hearing 
fairly good music even fairly performed on a large scale ; but now 
that the audiences are in great part composed of the same persons 
as are seen at most of the best concerts in London, and that the 
general diffusion of music throughout the country makes even a 
rural population a little critical of execution, it must be @ most 
trying position for an earnest-minded manager to provide the in- 
evitable stars, at the rate of about a guinea a bar; to catch the 
great mass of the vulgar; to satisfy the classicists of the district 
with the usual performance of the work they know by heart; to 
attract the modern Athenians and enhance prestige with novelty ; 
above ail, to secure sufficient rehearsing even to get right through 
without some palpable disaster; and yet to have something solid 
left to hand over to a local charity. In most cases the difficulty 
. iscompromised by making the rehearsals a sort of scrimmage of a 
couple of days or so, ——— which, when everybody has his 
nerves and his head completely disorganized, there happen many 
terribly anxious moments, and much blame is often attributed 
where nothing but honour is rightly due. Birmingham seews, in 
one respect, almost overweighted with responsibilities. No place 
out of London has such a reputation for first performances of 
works that have a certain solid artistic value, and nowhere is 
criticism more unsparing. However, such is the courage and 
= spirit of those who sacrifice their time and ease for the 
onour of their country, that they not only provide an average 
of nearly two new works a day—one of them, in the public eye, 
of the very highest importance—but also are determined that the 
opportunities shall be really adequate even to the fastidious 
and difficult temper of the composers themselves. And, if the 
festival was honoured for nothing else, it would be memorable for 
a we new departure in that respect which is peculiarly 
difficult to achieve, and is yet, in the eyes of real musicians, a 
positive necessity to save such occasion from being anything 
else in reality than an artistic imposture. They secure the 
best band to a found in the country, and make it very much 
bigger than usual; they provide a local chorus of really superb 
tone, trained by Mr. Stockley; they secure stars, accommodate 
composers, and yet add opportunities of rehearsing on such a 
liberal scale that a critic need have no scruple to judge things 
from the same point of view that he would adopt at a pro- 
minent London performance. This must be confessed to be almost 
a triumph of management; and though other festivals with less 
available resources of space for audience and less practice in ad- 
ministration may not be able to compete with Birmingham, still 
the force of example must tell beneticially, and by degrees the 
— anxieties of unrehearsed performances will be things of 

past, 

There is of course a singular fitness in reproducing the Elijah 
at Birmingham. It is so far the chief jewel in the crown of 
works specially associated with its name. The performance cannot 
help being good. Every one has a sort of personal and peculiar 
interest, even a touch of patriotic feeling about it. But when it 
has been said that the tone and vigour of the chorus is supreme, 
and that all the band must know it by heart; and that the singers, 


with exception of such as are not quite habituated to the 


oratorio style, were as good as their best friends could wish 
them to be, there seems no need further to refurbish worn- 
out phrases. The crowd of novelties and pseudo-novelties supply 
= enough matter for consideration. The first of these brought 
orward is the Graziella of Sir Julius Benedict. This work 
appears not to have been entirely composed for the Birming- 
ham people alone, but the honour of producing it in its lately 
finished condition is decidedly theirs. he veteran composer has, 
in the present case, to deal with the typical written-to-order dra- 
matic cantata, than which nothing more dreary as a rule exists in 
the range of so-called art. Commonplace phraseology, threadbare 
situations, stiff dummy figures, and the irksome conventionalisms 
of the most artificial type of Italian stage piece, is what an un- 
fortunate composer has to try and persuade himself to be poetic, 
and to infuse some appearance of life into. Sir Julius’s long ex- 
perience has stood him in good stead. [Lis sureness in dealing 
with his orchestra often provides very attractive effects, and an 
element of certainty in technical things is always, to some extent, 
comforting. Further, his experience of the actual business of 
making and distributing his climaxes, and laying out the principal 
outlines of a large work of dramatic import without ssgether 
giving up due consideration for workmanlike finish and vivacity of 
detail, serves him in most conspicuous stead. The first half of the 
work is decidedly the best. The orchestration of the opening, for 
instance, is very pleasant and musical, and the earlier portion of 
the first chorus, though rather after the manner of a part song, 
sounds solid and agreeable; and much of the orchestral accom- 

niment and ornamentation is surprisingly fluent and vivacious. 
Not least surprising is the remarkable lightness and gaiety, and 
even youthfulness, still surviving in the pupiland friend of Weber ; 
and yet more, the strong traces of character and general influence of 
that master, specially on his brilliant and sparkling side. The scena 
of the shipwreck is effective as a dramatic climax, and there 


_ are passages of considerable attractiveness here and there, which 


are the more surprising when one reads the words they have to be _ 
combined with. There is naturally a certain amount of posturing 


| and figuring all about nothing ; but it is difficult to see how, under 


the circumstances, it could have been avoided. Probably the best 


number musically is the trio, “Think of me sometimes,” between 


Graziella and her two lovers. It contains a considerable quantity 
of careful and well-devised matter in the accompaniment, and 
most praiseworthy force and masterly writing for the three voices, 
which is enough to show that the hand of the composer has not 


| lost its cunning, nor his spirit the energy to face the labour of con- 


centration of mind and honest careful thought. The work as a 
whole was very well received, and two numbers met with special 
favour, one chiefly owing to the admirable singing of Mr. Lloyd. 
The next most important item which is approximately new is the 
suite called “ The Language of Flowers” by Mr. Cowen. This 
work has been several times heard in London, but it cannot be 
passed by without a tribute of praise. Several of the numbers are 
extraordinarily pretty, and not only that, but the treatment of the 
orchestra is so happy and so sure and telling as to amount almost 
to virtuosity, notwithstanding the small scale on which the move- 
ments are cast. In one or two numbers, as, for instance, the 
first, called “ Innocence,” or the “ Daisy,” the unusual number 
of strings affected the light delicacy of the idea a little un- 
favourably, but it nevertheless told its story with t effect. 
As at its previous performance at the Crystal Palace, the 
prettiness and grace of No. 5, “ The Yellow Jasmine,” took 
the fancy of the audience most, and was repeated. In almost 
all of them the facture is as good as the ideas are clear and 
intelligible; and the whole, as a group of little delicate and 
finished movements, must be pronounced in every way most suc- 
cessful, and will probably be frequently heard. The most marked 
success of the evening was Miss Anna Williams’s performance of 
the big scena from Weber’s Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster!” She was in superb voice, and took the house by storm 
by some really remarkable singing. 

The second morning performance consisted of M. Gounod’s new 
oratorio The Redemption, which has long been anticipated with very 
much interest and curiosity. It is evidently a work on which the 
composer has expended long and earnest thought, and represents 
his deepest feelings on the central religious idea of Christianity, 
taken more directly and with less poetic implication and human 
elaboration than Wagner’s Parsifal, but making in some respects 
a fair counterpart to that work from the point of view of the 
French theatre. Its greatest importance lies in its being an 
attempt to open an entirely new line in oratorio; and nothing 
could be more conclusive, as illustrating the changes of thought 
which seem to be everywhere in the air in relation to music, than 
the continuity and absence of formal divisions, and the use of 
harmonic effects and various features which amount really to 
“‘ Leit Motiven” throughout. The scope of the work takes in the 
whole subject, from the Chaos and the Fall of Man in the Pro- 
logue down to the Pentecost and the state of man after the 
Ascension ; and the treatment of the subject is decidedly poetical 
and interesting. The broad outlines of his principles are patent 
enough, and are singularly consonant with some of Wagner's 
theories, though the matter is, of course, M. Gounod’s own. Most 
of the actual musical expression is given to the orchestra; but, 
instead of the vigorous declamation which Wagner adopts, he 
makes use of a kind of intonation in monotone, similar, though 
more varied, to the practice in Church services. This, of course, 
imparts a certain ecclesiastical effect to the whole, which 
is not necessarily religious, but may be easily mistaken as 
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such, There are occasional passages of recitative after the fami- 
liar manner, and one or two divisions which stand out with 
sufficient distinction to resemble the old divisions of complete airs 
and choruses; but as a rule the object of the composer is evidently 
to let the poetic vein run unchecked through one situation and 
another without aiming at distinct and balanced completeness in 
each several paragraph. Equally conspicuous for their absence are 
the familiar traits of scholarly choral writing. The greater por- 
tion of the work for the chorus is either in unison or in the form 
of a chorale ; there is one short outbreak of a fugal entry in the last 
chorus, but it goes no further than the complete set of answers for 
four parts, and then resumes the theatrical style of lumping chords 
together in simple succession. In fact, the whole principle of 
treatment is essentially dramatic, with a certain savour of the 
theatrical associations of a special branch of ecclesiasticism highly 
suggestive of incense. Musically speaking, the finest part of the 
work is the first. The Prologue is every way poetically sug- 
gestive, and the actual sound of the orchestral effects in the Crea- 
tion superb. Then the strongest thing in the whole work is the 
March to Calvary, which was written nearly sixteen years ago. 
Some of the figures in this are really fine, and though some also 
are absolutely trivial and vulgar, the sum total is very impressive 
asa work of real power. The most valuable piece of music in the 
whole oratorio is the choral part of this march, in which the 
“ Vexilla regis ” is introduced, at one time with some beautifully 
free and expressive polyphonic writing for the orchestra, and at 
another with all the chief figures of the march. After this, one of 
the most successful pieces of musical scene-painting is the Earth- 
uake, in which the ominous premonitions of deep rumblings in 
the earth, and the heavy oppressiveness of the air, is suggested 
with very telling effect. The second wi begins very well with a 
simple and massive chorus by the “Prophetic Choir,” in which 
the somewhat theatrical device of posting pairs of trumpets 
at the highest point available behind the chorus, as though in 
two stage towers, makes a great effect upon the audience. The 
rest of the second part is the worst portion of the work. 
The music illustrating the holy women at the sepulchre is trivial 
and inappropriate, and equally poor is the later music illus- 
trating “ the holy ween heli the apostles.” The soprano solo 
and chorus, “ From thy love as a father,” which follows is attrac- 
tive, and was most superbly sung by Mme. Albani; and the 
final chorus of this part, “ Unfold, unfold, ye portals everlasting,” 
is very effective; but it ageronense rather near to commonplace 
at times, and in no case is t 
division of the work as in the first part. The third act, relating to 
the condition of man after the Ascension, begins with the 
Pentecost. In the opening passage for orchestra the tune of 
“ Be thou faithful unto death,” from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, is 
introduced, and the rest of the division is in a similarly suave and 
quiet manner. The soprano solo, “ Over the barren wastes,” is 
very attractive and characteristic of the composer in moments 
when a clear and decisive figure well worked takes the sare of the 
wandering unfigured harmonies to which be seems almost over- 
prone. In the latter part of the work, as in the Hymn of the 
Apostles, the composer seems to have made a decided point of 
using free and simple tune passages, chiefly in unison, in prefer- 
ence to any choral elaboration, and in so much as there is breadth 
and swing about them, the fact that such practices are rather a 
cheap way of getting hold of an audience is the less to be 
condemned. 

As a whole the work, though written at intervals of some 
distance from one another, is consistent and consecutive, and 
the poetic vein of thought which underlies it all leads clearly and 
directly from beginning to end. The system adopted is most highly 
to be commended in its broad outlines, and may really 
lead to something in the way of fresh work of the oratorio order, 
which will be the better for moderating some of the purely 
theatrical elements, which can hardly be accepted as pure and 
gprtogeiste even by the least squeamish of real lovers of music. 

- Gounod, however, carries off such slight drawbacks more 
successfully than most people would—partly because this element 
is evidently deeply engrained in his nature and forms an important 
element in his ways at looking at things, The work, as a whole, 
is one of his most important achievements. From his special point 
of view the art is masterly, the use of the orchestra quite 
superb, and always rich and full, equally in soft passages as in the 
most powerful masses of sound. Apart from the frequent monotone, 
the solo vocal portions are most agreeable, and the choral writing, 
though unusually simple, is always telling and fine in effect. The 
impression conveyed is genuine and strong, and essentially that of 
& man in earnest; and however the point of view may at times 
seem open to criticism, the earnestness is of supreme importance, 
and would counterbalance many more deficiencies than are to be 
found in M. Gounod’s Redemption. 


ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA AT THE OVAL. 


fous little while ago a well-known writer, discussing the 
alleged deterioration of our breed of racehorses, declared that 
had a Derby winner been beaten over a Cup course by a donkey, 
Admiral Rous, in his magnificent optimism, would have at- 
tributed it “not to any degradation of our actual runners, but 
rather to ‘a sudden and miraculous improvement in the rising 
generation of asses.” May we lay such unction to our cricketing 


ere so much real musical stuff in this 


souls? A glance at the score of the match recently fought out 
on the Surrey ground between England and Australia must, we 
fear, dispel the soft illusion. The Australians scored 63 and 
122 in their respective ventures—certainly not a very mira 
culous result, even allowing for the bad wicket and the good 
bowling. The Englishmen made a total of ror in their first 
innings, and had, therefore, but 85 to make to win the match 
when Dr. Grace and Mr. Hornby went to the wickets at 
& quarter to four on Tuesday afternoon. Of these runs 53 
were made when the fourth wicket fell; it ‘was left, there. 
fore, for Mr. Lucas, Mr, Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. C. T. Studd, Mr, 
A. G. Steel, Barnes, Read, and Peate to accomplish the not 
stupendous task of scoring 32 runs—that is to say, not five rung 
apiece. They could not do it. No doubt the bowling and fielding 
were very good, and the wicket was very bad. Bad all through 
the match, save for the first half hour or so of Tuesday's play, 
when it was certainly in favour of the batsmen, it was probably 
at its very worst during the second innings of the English. 
men. But good bowling and fielding and a bad wicket will 
hardly suffice to account for the miserable collapse of so com- 
plete an Eleven. Hardly even will the proverbial uncertainty 
of cricket suffice. There can be but little doubt—unquestionably 
there was no doubt among the spectators—that more than one of 
our players lost their nerve at the supreme crisis of the 
game; and, as a natural consequence, the worse they played the 
better played their opponents. It is a well-known axiom amon 

cricketers that it is easier to save runs than to make them; an 

never before, perhaps—not even in that memorable University 
match in 1870, when the last three Oxford wickets were unequal 
to the task of three runs—has this been so clearly shown. No one 
will deny—probably not even the victors themselves, when the first 
infatuation of victory is over—that, had every man in the two 
Elevens played his best, the Englishmen should have won, and 
won with sufficient ease. But at the supreme moment the Aus- 
tralians played their best, and the Englishmen played their worst. 
Were the match to be fought over again, possibly the positions 
might be reversed, and the Australians might be found failing at 
the pinch, even as the Englishmen failed on Tuesday. One may 
doubt, moreover, whether it was good policy to leave so weighty 
a burden in the hands of so dubious a batsman as Peate. He has 
made runs, no doubt, more than once, when not expected to do so; 
but to rely on him to do so seemed scarcely wise. Of course, with 
so small a score to wine off, Mr. Hornby naturally thought to win 
the match by as many wickets as possible. But when he found 
how matters were going, it might perhaps have been more judi- 
cious to have sent Peate in earlier, when his runs, had he made 
any, would have been equally useful, and his collapse would have 
been less vital. However, one hardly likes to set one’s judgment 
against Mr. Hornby’s, who should certainly know by this time how 
to manage a cricket-match, if any one should, And, moreover, how 
idle now is all such speculation! The bare fact remains that the 
chosen Eleven of England lost a match that they ought to have 
won, and lost it through a want of that most useful item in the 
perfect cricketer's equipment—through a want of nerve. 

Though equally idle now, it is at least permissible to wish that 
the match could have been played on a better wicket. Whatever 
the result, such conditions would at any rate have allowed the two 
Elevens, so far as the batting was concerned, to show their quality 
more truly. That forty such wickets should have been lowered 
for but 343 runs scored from the bat—an average of little more 
than 8 runs a wicket—shows that there must be something very 
rotten in the state of Kennington Oval. And, indeed, that once 
famous ground seems quite to have lost the virtue it bore in the 
halcyon days of Surrey, when Mr. Frederick Miller was wont to 
lead to perpetual victory the finest county Eleven England ever 
saw. Against such stress of nature as ground-keepers have 
had to contend with for so many seasons past, no art could 
well hope to stand; under such skies as have frowned upon 
our cricketers for a time now to which the memory of man 
seems beginning to run not to the contrary, the best-prepared 
and best-cared-for ground cculd hardly fail of becoming, as Mr. 
Mantalini foresaw himself becoming, “‘ demd moist and unpleasant.” 
But certainly, from some cause or other, the ground in St. John’s 
Wood has suffered less than the ground at Kennington. At the 
latter place complaints of bad wickets, or of wickets that could 
stand at most but a day’s wear and tear, have been rife all through 
the season. Is it defective drainage? or is it, as some seem to 
suspect, the injudicious use of too heavy a roller, which nips the 
young grass in its prime, and crushes the ground inte a pulp? 
Whatever the cause, the Surrey Committee will do well to look 
to it before next season, and no doubt they will. 

Turning to the consideration of the match itself, there is really 
but little to be said. The interest practically centred in the last 
half-hour’s play. A day sufficed for an innings on either side. 
From the very first it was clearly to be a bowler’s match. 
Peate, Barlow, and Spofforth were irresistible. The two former 
sent down 24 and 22 maiden overs respectively out of 38 and 31 
bowled, Peate taking 4 wickets and Barlow 5; while out of 
Spofforth’s 36 overs 18 were maiden, 7 wickets falling to his share 
for 47 runs. For the Australians Murdoch played with his usual 

tience for 13, and Blackham and Garrett hit not very brilliantly 
for 17 and Io respectively. On the English side Ulyett was the 
highest scorer with 26 runs, somewhat unsteadily got; Read, the 
young Surrey player—too young, as not a few thought, for so 
momentous a strugg’ ied out his bat for 19, in which were 
some fine leg hits; Mr. Steel played prettily and quickly, as he 
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always does, for 14; Barlow put together 11 in his wonted style, 
which, though neither pretty nor quick, is wondrous effectual ; 
and Mr. Lucas showed all his customary defence for 9. The 
bowling and fielding were excellent all round ; and the two wicket- 
keepers, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Blackham, outdid each other. 
But, on the whole, the first day’s play was disappointing. It was, 
however, @ question whether, in opposition to the common law, 
yain might not improve a wicket that could by no possibility 
become worse. 

The question was answered on Tuesday morning by Massie and 
Bannerman in a fashion not wholly pleasing to the Englishmen. 
Going in with 38 runs to the bad, they quickly wiped the balance 
off, and put on 28. Massie hit in his usual hard and decisive style 
for 55, while Bannerman defended his wicket. Massie was missed 
once, and badly missed, when he had made 38, by Mr. Lucas far 
out at long-off, the only really bad bit of fielding in the match. 
After this the wicket resumed its old and evil complexion, its last 
state, indeed, being even worse than its first. Murdoch scored 29, 
as few but he could have scored them in such conditions, before 
he was run out by a marvellous combination of smartness on the 

rt of Messrs. Hornby, Studd, and Lyttelton. Jones was also 
run out in an unusual fashion. His partner had sent a ball feebly 
to leg, which Mr. Lyttelton ran after and returned to Mr. Grace, 
who had moved up to the wicket. Jones, supposing the ball to be 
“out of play,” as the phrase , in consequence of having been 
in the wicket-keeper’s hands, and forgetting that for the moment 
those hands had ceased to keep the wicket, moved out of his 
ground, whereupon My. Grace very promptly whipped the bails oif. 
Jones did not appear to approve of this transaction ; and, on the 
umpire confirming it, certain foolish people openly expressed their 
share in the batsman’s sentiments. It is difficult to understand 
their objections. Cricket has its iaws, like every other human in- 
vention, and certainly that was not the moment to waive them 
for any fantastic notions of courtesy, in favour, moreover, of 
opponents who have shown themselves on all occasions such 
stern upholders of the letter of the game. But, indeed, seeing that 
cricket is regarded as the peculiar pastime of the English people, 
it is astonishing how ignorant of its rules many of them appear to 
be. With the exception of Murdoch’s and Massie’s scores, and a 
laborious 13 from nerman, the batting was as inellectual as 
before. Barlow took no wickets, but Peate was again successful, 
though a good deal hit about early in the innings, and Mr. Steel 
and es also bowled well. The fielding was not quite so clean 
as on Monday, but the state of the ground, no doubt, made it a 
more difficult matter; Mr. Lyttelton, however, at the wicket even 
surpassed himself. 

With only 85 runs to get, with the best batsmen in England to 
get them, and making every allowance for the possibilities of cricket, 
one was surely justilied in thinking the game as good as won. 
Messrs. Grace and Hornby started to win it. Spofforth clean 
bowled the latter when 15 only had been made, and with the very 
next ball sent Barlow back—an ominous beginning. However, 
Ulyett helped the Doctor to raise the score to 51, when he was 
snapped up with marvellous quickness at the wicket. Mr. Lucas 
_ followed—two of the safest bats in England at the wickets, five 
scarcely less good to follow, and only 34 runs to make. With 
the addition of only 2, however, the great “ W. G.” retired, 
easily caught by Bannerman from a poor hit to mid-off. He 
had made 32, and made them well, Mr.- Lyttelton was the 
next comer, and again the hopes of England, that bad begun 
to falter, rose, as these two tine Cambridge players were seen 
presenting a dauntless front to Spoffurth, who had changed to 
the pavilion end, and Boyle. Tne bowling was very straight, 
the wicket very difficult, the fielding marvellously close and 
quick; but the batsmen seemed equal to the occasion, At 
length a breaking ball from Spofforth found its way into Mr. 
Lyttelton’s wicket, and five were down for 66 runs—only 19 more 
runs wanted, and Mr. Steel and Mr. Studd, Barnes and Read to 
make them. Mr. Steel came in, and, alas! Mr. Steel went out, 
feebly returning into the bowler’s hands an overpitched ball that 
on any other occasion he would infullibly have treated as it 
deserved ; while Read, who followed him, was clean bowled by 
the second ball he received. Meanwhile Mr. Lucas had cut Boyle 
for 4; Barnes, who succeeded Read, drove the uther bowler for 2, 
and 3 byes were run, Then came the crowning disaster. Mr. 
Lucas played a ball from Spofforth on to his wicket, and imme- 
diately after Barnes was caught at point olf a ball which rose so 
quickly and so high that he could not get out of its way—-perhaps 

only piece of sheer ill-luck in this lamentable tale. ‘ben came 
Peate; 10 runs still wanted, and only he ana Mr. Studd, who 
had not yet received a ball, were left to depend on. The last comer 
scooped his first ball round to leg for 2, but the next from Boyle 
settled him, and the match was won for Australia by 7 ruvs. ‘The 
excitement for the last half-hour had been at fever-beat; 
but at the close every man on the ground might have been an 
Australian born and bred to judge by the honours the winners re- 
ceived as they made their way off the ground. On English 
cricket-fields all partisanship dies out in the presence of a victory 
80 bravely won, and as they listened to the cheers renewed aguiu 
and again from the thousands who swarmed up to the pavilion, 
the Australians must have been bard to please if they were not 


REVIEWS. 


EBERS’S EGYPT.—VOL. II.* 


HE second volume of Herr Ebers'’s work consists of two 
. The first contains a sketch of Egyptian history during 
the present century, including an account of “ the Resurrection of 
the Antiquities of Egypt,” and a description of life in Cairo 
at the present day; while the second deals almost entirely with 
the ancient monuments of Upper Egypt. The standard of 
excellence reached in the first volume is maintained in the second, 
but the earlier chapters are still more disfigured by fulsome 
flattery of the reigning dynasty, and especially of Ismail, who 
was on the throne when the book was written. It is, indeed, 
admitted in the high-flown preface, which was written shortly 
after Ismail’s deposition, that “this hapless fate has not fallen 
on aninnocent man”; but Herr Ebers asserts that in Ismail’s 
reign “forced labour was, at least nominally, remitted, and 
actually claimed with much greater moderation; slavery was 
suppressed with energy and determination.” The latter state- 
ment is simply a falsification of history. It is true that some 
slave-dhows were captured in the Red Sea; but were the slaves 
restored to their native country? and how many were brought 
into Egypt down the Nile? The slave-market was no longer held 
in public; but slaves were sold every week, and people familiar 
with Cairo—among them, we should have thought, Herr Ebers 
himself—knew where the sales were to be witnessed. Forced 
labour may have been abolished; but whenever any work was to 
be done for the Kliedive, the fellaheen were hired under com- 
pulsion and not paid, so that Herr Ebers’s notions on this point 
may be set side by side with some recent explanations of the nature 
ofa bargain, It was ‘certainly through no fault of Ismail’s that 
the Suez Canal was not made by means of forced labour. In the 
preface Herr Ebers says with perfect truth that “ young Egyptians, 
when transplanted to the capitals of our more cultivated countries, 
generally lose their a natural gifts, and gain nothing in 
exchange but the knack of chattering in a few languages, a thin 
varnish of superficial cultivation, and a taste for the dissipation and 
extravagance of our great cities.” This is written in ex- 
planation of the superiority of Tewfik, or Tawfeek, as the trans- 
lator absurdly writes the name, to the rest of his family. Yet in 
the body of the work Herr Ebers says that, “thanks to his 
European education, he (Ismail) strove to obtain for the country 
he governed the advantage and benefits of that Western culture 
which he fully appreciated.” Again, Herr Ebers, while blaming 
what he mildly describes as Ismail’s ‘total lack of the economic 
sense,” makes the startling statement that “the enormous sums 
he spent were applied to productive purposes.” For the rest, the 
history of the present century is given fairly enough, except that 
there is too much disposition to extenuate the bloodthirsty deeds 
of Mohammed Ali. We do not understand why Herr Ebers goes 
into raptures over that rather tasteless editice the Palace of Ghe- 
zeereh.’ It is nothing more than a poor imitation of Arab archi- 
tecture. 

The second chapter, on the “ Resurrection of Egyptian An- 
tiquities,” is more interesting. Here we have a good popular 
account of the researches into Egyptian art which have been made 
from the expedition of Napoleon I. to the present day. Of course 
the Museum of Boolak plays an important. part in these pages’; 
but we find also illustrations and descriptions of objects at the 
Louvre, the British Museum, and Turin. It is to be feared that 
untravelled readers will form a very unjust estimate of the 
finest remains of Egyptian art from some of the illustrations in 
this chapter. The beautiful statues of Ra-hotep and Nefert, and 
the wooden figure generally known as the Sheyk-el-Beled, are 
wretchedly drawn; while the alabaster statue of Queen Ameniritis, 
as here represented, is absolutely hideous. It is, however, onl 
just to say that several other objects are excellently rendered. 
Among these are the second wooden statue found at Sakkarah, 
and several figures of Egyptian gods. There is a very good 
drawing, too, of the bust of the statue of Ra-hotep, and another 
of the judgment of the dead, from the Turin papyrus. It is 
somewhut annoying to find among these illustrations a ridiculous 
would-be comic sketch of “ Shaving small boys in Cairo,” which 
would find its proper place, if anywhere, in the chapter on Modern 
Life in Cairo. 

Of the three remaining chapters which precede those on Upper 
Egypt, one, “ The Start tor Upper Egypt,” possesses little interest. 
lt merely contains the ordinary tourist’s description of the pre- 
liminaries to a voyage up the Nile. “The Vniversity and Mosque 
of k]-Azhar,” however, contains many interesting details of the 
course of study pursued at the University and of the students’ life 
there. Herr ‘bers has here availed himself of the knowledge of 
Herr Goldziher, who was at one time a student in the University ; 
and, so far as we are aware, no better account of this most inte- 
resting subject has as yet been published. Among the illustra- 
tions are several most beautiful designs from manuscripts of the 
Koran of the best periods of Arab art. In the following chapter, 
which treats of “ ‘lhe Life of the People,” Herr Mbers has trusted 
largely to Dr. Spitta, who was for some years librarian to the 
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late Khedive. We do not know whethe Dr. Spitta is to be 
held responsible for the manner as well as the matter of this 
chapter. Some parts of it are written in a highflown and 
discursive style which contrasts unfavourably with the re- 
mainder of the volume. The information is, however, accurate, 
and for the most part interesting enough, in spite of occasional 
tediousness. The description of an Arab house is illustrated by 
some of the best drawings in the whole book, which give as 
good an idea of the subject as can possibly be conveyed 
without the aid of colour. We may mention especially 
some views of interiors by Mr. Frank Dillon. These are the 
more valuable as it is always difficult for tourists to obtain 
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access to the houses of well-to-do Arabs. The plans of a Cairene | 
house will further help the reader to appreciate the charms of | 


domestic architecture in Egypt. 
“ Burial” are given at a length and with an amount of detail 
rather out of proportion to their importance in the book, and the 
chapter concludes with some descriptions of the chief Mohammedan 
festivals and religious exercises. These are illustrated by some 
rather repulsive drawings; but through this chapter and the next 
are scattered several of those charming sketches of streets and 
buildings which formed so pleasant a feature of the previous 
volume. It is less agreeable to be obliged to notice the same ridi- 
culous methods of spelling Arabic words to which we referred in 
our former notice. The name of the present Khedive, for ex- 
ample, is written “ Tawfeek,” which certainly does not suggest the 
proper pronunciation, and the captain of a dahabeeyeh is called a 
Re’ees,” instead of Reis,” or Reiyis.” These eccentricities 
are explained by a note appended to the preface, which informs us 
that the translator has been unwise enough to employ a German, 
one Dr. Edward Meyer, for the purpose of “revising the ortho- 
graphy of Arabic names and words in English.” 

‘assing on te the latter part of the book, which describes the 
monuments of Upper Egypt, we are struck even more than in the 
first volume by the mistake which, as we think, Herr Ebers has 
committed in dealing with the various objects of interest in the 
order in which they present themselves to the traveller. Surely it 
would have been a better plan to give some consecutive account of 
the history, religion, and art of ancient Egypt, illustrating each 
period by the buildings and other works belonging to it. The 
yeographical situation of a tomb or a temple is not important, 
except as indicating the dynasty under which the building was 


erected ; and the later kings so commonly raised new buildings on. 


old sites that, even from this point of view, the geographical 
order adopted by Herr Ebers will only create additional confusion 
in the minds of ordinary readers. It would appear from internal 
evidence that this part of the work was originally planned as a 
personal narrative of travel. Increasing knowledge of and inte- 
rest in Egyptian antiquities has gradually enlarged the historical 
and artistic element, at the expense of the personal. This element 
has not, however, been suffered to disappear altogether; and we 
come suddenly, and often awkwardly, upon fragments of the 
writer's experience on such subjects as insects, baksheesh, and 
dancing girls, in the midst of disquisitions on the solar myth 
or the art.of the ancient Empire. Following Herr Ebers, 
the first objects of interest which we meet are the tombs of 
Beni-Hassan. These, of course, belong to the twelfth dynasty. 
Thence we on to Abydos and its temple of Sethi L, 
of the nineteenth dynasty, and immediately afterwards we find 
ourselves among the monuments of the Ptolemies and earlier 
Cwsars at Dendera. Thebes brings us back to the eighteenth 
and following dynasties; and, lastly, at Edfoo, Esneh, and 
Phile, we return once more to the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods. ‘Tbe inconveniences of such an arrangement as this are 
obvious, Even those readers who have visited Egypt and made 
some study of Egyptology would be glad to have the monuments 
of each period grouped together in a single chapter ; and without 
such aid it is almost impossible for people quite unfamiliar with 
the subject to form any correct idea of the progress of Egyptian 
art, and of the changes through which it passed in the centuries 
separating the early Empire trom the age of Roman supremacy. 
Herr Ebers's knowledge of the subject fully qualities him to pro- 
ceed after a more scientific fashion than the ordinary tourist, and 
it is therefore the more to be regretted that he should have chosen 
in the latter half of the present volume to write what is at best 
little more than a glorified guide-book. In spite, however, of all 
drawbacks, no intelligent reader can fail to derive much informa- 
tion from Herr Ebers's descriptions, and perhaps even more from 
the illustrations by which they are accompanied. At Thebes 
alone Herr Ebers stayed for several months, deserting his daha- 
beeyeh and living in a rock-hewn tomb at Abd-el-Koornah. The 
chapter embodying the work done during this visit is one of the 
most complete in the book. It contains an account of the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos by Aahmes and of the expedition sent by 
Queen Hatasoo to the land of Punt, which is commemorated in 
the sculptures on the walls of Dayr-el-Bahree. The wars of 
Thothmes III. and his temple at Karnak come next, and are 
followed by descriptions of the temple of Amenhotep III. at 
Luxor, and of the two Colossi. There is a full-page engraving 
of these huge statues, which is well drawn, though the device 
of repeating the effect of the statues by means of two columns 
of smoke in the background is rather too obvious to be artistic. 
The history of Thebes is traced through the nineteenth dynasty 
onwards to the Assyrian conquest. Herr Ebers has wisely 
not attempted to describe all the interesting monuments of 
Thebes, and among those which he has omitted are the tombs of 
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the eighteenth and twentieth dynasties. All that he touches ig 
thoroughly well done, and good plans are given of the more 
important buildings. Many of the illustrations, too, are excel- 
lent. We may make especial mention of the drawing of the 
great hall at Karnak, and of the imaginary restoration of the 
temple of Dayr-el-Babree. Some of the sculptures on the walls 
of this temple are very well represented, as aiso are several frag- 
ments of wall-paintings from tombs. From our general praise of 
the illustrations there are one or two which must be excepted. 
Conspicuous among these is the engraving, after a picture by 
Mr. Alma Tadema, entitled “The Last Honours,” which faces 
.250. The execution of some of the figures in this engray- 
ing can only be called monstrous. ‘There are a few illustra- 
tions, fanciful and comic, which seem rather out of place in 
such a work as the present; but, where so much is delightful, 
it would be ungracious to lay any stress upon defects which are, 
after all, slight. We have drawn attention to what we consider 
the weak points of the book; and can only add that, in spite of 
these shortcomings, Herr Ebers’s work is for untravelled readers 
second in interest to none which has hitherto appeared on the 
subject. 


THE LAS£ PUNIC WAR.* 


iv is very seldom that a newspaper correspondent so utilizes his 
experience as to write a book on it. He very frequently 
publishes two or even more fat volumes; but they are seldom 
anything but a especies of literary “ resurrection pie” of letters 
from the seat of war, and are commonly found to have a great deal 
mere to say about the correspondent than about the subject. Mr. 
Broadley, who was Correspondent of the Zimes in Tunis during 
those remarkable operations of the French army which M. de St.- 
Hilaire could not bring himself to recognize as a war, has published 
his two volumes also, but they form a marked exception to the 
rule. Though he heads his rather verbose title-page ‘The Last 
Punic War,” and the military operations form the least part of 
the book, it is not padded out with gossip. It gives, on the 
contrary, a full and interesting account, as it undertakes to do, of 
Tunis Past and Present. The first chapter is devoted to a geo- 
graphical account of the country, which is illustrated by a clearly 
executed map. Unluckily the value of the map is somewla: 
diminished in two ways. The spelling of Tunisian names adopted 
in the map is not always that of the text, and so an unnecessary 
strain is put on the reader's ingenuity, Mr. Broadley asks for 
the “ reader’s indulgence” in his preface, “as distance from Eng- 
land, and the necessity of sending these volumes to press, have 
prevented me from finally revising the proof sheets.” The short- 
comings in this respect do not, however, go beyond a few printers’ 
errors and some obvious slips in translating French. After the 
description of the country we have an account of its people, then 
their history, and in the second volume a picture of Kairwan. The 
very uninteresting military operations of the French, and their 
high!y remarkable diplomacy, are detailed in different parts of both 
volumes; and, finally, Mr. Broadley goes beyond Tunis altogether, 
and takes a glance at “Tripoli in the West,” and even into the 
Libyan desert beyond. 

Here is obviously material enough to fill two volumes to over- 
flowing, but the writer has been fairly successful in keeping what 
he has to say on each subject within bounds. The history of 
Tunis is by far the least interesting part of the work. It is 
the story of an Oriental State of the most vulgar kind, beginning 
with mere brute violence and ending in the feeblest corruption. 
For centuries Tunis was a nuisance and an eyesore—the home of 
pirates whom Europe tolerated and pampered in a disgraceful 
manner. Mr. Broadley speaks of its coasts as the scene of some 
of the most brilliant feats of the Knights of St. John, but his 
space does not allow him to narrate them. Twice Tunis became 
the scene of events of a highly interesting kind; the last crusade 
of St. Louis and the conquests of Charles V. and his brilliant son, 
Don John of Austria; but they can scarcely be said to belong to 
the history of the country. At least it is not the Tunisian element 
which makes them attractive. We may point out, however, that 
Mr. Broadley has illustrated the episode of Charles V.’s conquest 
by five curious plates taken from the pictures of Jan Cornelis 

ermeyen, which show that the dress and arms of the people have 
changed little or nothing in the course of three centuries and a 
half. When the Spaniards had disappeared from the country, the 
details of its history become stale and unprofitable. They con- 
sist of the brutal robberies and massacres of the rulers, the claims 
and expostulations of foreign consuls, and the wrangles of these 
officers with one another. The dreary record is relieved by an 
occasional bombardment; one of them by Blake, who thoroughly 
understood how the Barbary States ought to be treated. In his 
account of the people Mr. Broadley describes them as possessing & 
marked sense of humour, a thing not supposed to be common 
among Orientals. The only illustration of it which he gives 
proves at least that they are not without a certain smartness. It 
seems that an English general (Mr. Broadley names him, but we 
will not) who visited Tunis just after our defeat by the Zulus, was 
asked to test the proficiency of some schoolboys in geography. He 
could think of no better way than by telling a lad to point out all 
the provinces Turkey had lost in the last war, The Tanisian did 
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then had his revenge by asking the visitor to show “ the 
es in which the English, had been so often beaten ces jours 
;” Qur countryman, it seems, displayed good humour on re- 
ceiving this Roland for his Oliver, which was doubtless greatly to 
is credit. 
> Broadley, with great judgment, abstains from giving lengthy 
descriptions of the well-known towns on the sea-coast of the Re- 
ney, and does give @ full and interesting account of Kairwan. 
e was, indeed, the first European who entered the town under 
circumstances at all favourable to bis chance of gaining knowledge. 
Others had been there before him, but only for hurried visits, and 
had been steadily watched by the guardians of the holy — 
The Times Correspondent entered immediately after the French 
occupation, and seems to have contrived to keep on good terms 
with both parties. The description which he gives, after careful 
inspection, does not, on the whole, lead us to entertain a very 
exalted idea of the beauties of this sacred city of Northern Africa, 
The country round is flat, dull, and barren, and the town itself in 
squalid decay. There are a certain number of fine buildings still 
standing, however. The most conspicuous of these are the great 
mosque and the “tomb, zaouia, and mosque of Abdullah Ben 
Widib el Belawi, Saheb Ennabi.” The description of the 
Great Mosque, with the plates which illustrate it, suggests the 
opinion that Kairwan owes much of its fame to its long seclusion. 
It would appear to be a fine, but not remarkable, specimen of 
Moorish architecture. The architectural unity of the interior is 
spoilt by the fact that great masses of Roman remains are built 
up in it. But it is worse spoilt by the carelessness of its keepers. 
It is obvious, from Mr. Broadley’s text and plates, that the 
mosque has fallen into a state of slovenly neglect. The author draws 
a touching picture of the desolation produced in Kairwan by the 
approach of the unbeliever to its sacred walls; but we find it very 
hard to sympathize with those oe gn of tke holy places who are 
allowing them to fall to ruin and be spoilt by filth. It is obvious 
that, unless Europe interferes, these remains of the great times of 
Moorish art will Be utterly ruined by their pious keepers. The 
modern Moors have lest the power alike of appreciating and of 
reproducing the great works of their fathers. They would be equally 
happy with enough tawdry finery in a barn. The condition in 
which Mr. Broadley found the tomb of Sidi es Sahib (apparently 
the Saheb Ennabi spoken of above) is a further proof of the fact. 
This is described as the “ grandest and most important building 
in Kairwan,” and the drawings given show that it isa fine specimen 
of Moorish architecture. It does not appear to be at all elaborately 
ornamented. There is nothing like the delicate ‘“ajaracas ” which 
adorn the Moorish remains in Spain ; but it has a tower with some- 
thing in the outline which suggests a first sketch, or at least copy, 
of the incomparable “Giralda.” But it is plain that dirt and 
neglect are letting everything go toruin. Mr. Broadley had the 
honcur of being the first European who ever entered the sanctum 
sanctorum in which reposes the body of my “ Lord the Companion.” 
He must, we think, have felt a certain twinge in his conscience 
when he saw the eflect his presence produced on the guardian, 
who “could hardly realize the fact of Christians desecrating by 
their presence such holy ground. Running his amber chaplet 
through his hands with feverish haste, he suddenly threw himself 
upon his face, and probably prayed to be forgiven.” Without 
showing an excess of sentiment, it is possible to feel that 
there is something repulsive in thus rudely shocking the pro- 
found faith of a lifetime. At Kairwan Mr. Broadley did not 
confine himself to looking at the buildings, but carefully 
inquired into the condition, the hopes and the fears of the 
inhabitants. What he looked for was, we venture to think, the 
signs of a fanatical and patriotic opposition to the French con- 
quest. He nowhere distinctly says so, but there is a marked 
leaning in his writing everywhere to credit the Moors with a de- 
termination to die for their faith. It is perfectly obvious, 
however, from his own account that the Tunisian Moor has a 
marked dislike to dying for anything. When the first moment 
of excitement is over, the Tunisians will settle down very peace- 
fully under French government. The author gives in his first 
volume a full account of the Khouans, the semi-religious societies 
of Islam, and he is obviously inclined to look to them to supply 
the fighting force which is to oppose the French, But they seem 
to have rather a tendency to fall into peaceful friendly societies, 
ready to turn an honest penny by performing their sacred rites. 
Mr. Broadley found the Aissaouia of Kairwan no more unap- 
proachable than at other places. Sy Hamuda Ben Aissa, chief of 
the college, not only had no “ objection to Europeans witnessing 
one of his meetings,” but would even “ organize a special assembly 
for their reception.” The meeting was organized, and consisted of 
the usual howling, drum-beating barbarism. One of these 
J , however, may give the French considerable trouble. It 
is that of Mahomed es Senousi, which was only recently esta- 
blished, and which, being young, may stir the zealous unto slaying 
and being slain. North Africa has always been fertile in heretics 
and fanatics, Moslem and Christian; and the French may, of 
course, have to deal with some new manifestation of this character. 
It is worthy of note that they, too, even in these latter days of 
M. Paul Bert, fight with the weapons of religious fanaticism. 
Mgr. Lavigérie, the Archbishop of Tunis, is as useful to them as 
M. Roustan or General Forgemol. Mr. Broadley gives one in- 
Stance of his ingenuity in finding funds which is worthy of the 
pious ingenuity which invented the “rotatory calabash.” The 
Archbishop issued a circular, pointing out that any pious French- 
man who would pay the moderate sum of a thousand francs for 


the support of a missionary would have all the benefit of that 
missionary’s good works put to his credit by the recording angel. 
Moreover, he would be entitled to his part in the “crown of 
martyrdom” which the Arabs would probably confer on the 
reacher. It would be interesting to learn at what the typical 
renchman of to-day values such a vicarious crown of martyrdom. 
We have said that Mr. Broadley gives an account of the French 
military operations, but the subject is so utterly dull that it is 
obviously made to be skipped. The diplomacy of M. Roustan is 
of a more lively character. It is perhaps the most remarkable 
picture of vulgar intrigue and bullying ever seen. And it was so 
easy to see. There has not only been no disguise, but a brisk 
obtrusion under the eyes of all the world, of the arcana of the 
meanest of all known diplomacies. Never was it less necessary to 
chercher la femme. She stands on the very threshold. And there 
is very little to relieve the picture. The Italians rivalled the 
French in all respects, except in being ready to act. Mahomed es 
Sadek and his Ministry presented a lamentable picture of cowardice 
and incompetence. With the fallen Tunisian Government it is 
wholly impossible to feel any sympathy, though Mr. Broadley has 
nearly contrived to persuade himself that they deserve some. 
Indeed, it is impossible to feel even a moderate degree of interest 
in any of the greedy and strong or greedy and feeble persons who 
intrigued for the possession of the 7 One can only feel 
doubly sorry for the unhappy young French soldiers whose lives 
were sacrificed to the Parliamentary convenience of the French 
Ministry and the pedantry of the military administration. The 
greatest respect is due to the doctors who struggled to get their 
atients decently attended to. The chapter which Mr. Broadley 
evotes to the subject of the sickness in the French army is most 
painful, but it is also the most interesting in the book. 


THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND.* 


| i will probably be the opinion of all sober-minded people, 
whatever may be their general political creed, or whatever 
may be their particular views as to the relation between England 
and Ireland, that few greater misfortunes of the kind could happen 
than the writing of a picturesque history of “ West Britain.” We 
are indeed in the midst of picturesque history, and must lay our 
account with it as people of the fourteenth century had to do 
with the Black Death, or Las ga of the sixteenth with the wars 
of religion. Certain persons of genius and talent having conceived 
and worked out the plan of giving vivid sketches of history from 
the impressionist point of view, it was inevitable that they should 
be followed by persons having neither talent nor genius, These 
latter have taken all history to be their province for the purpose 
of letting off second-hand fireworks, and the world is expected to 
take its views of the past by the light thereof. Of these epigont 
in picturesque history is Mr. C.G. Walpole. It ought, however, 
to be stated at once that he is a modest pyrotechnist. In the first 
place, he confesses openly that his book is a mere compilation 
trom former books; and, in the second gon except for a certain 
slap-dash manner in which he follows his masters generally, his 
picturesqueness, in the strict sense, is limited to his titles. It 
requires, after all, a certain faculty to write so many hundred 
pages in coloured inks; and Mr. Walpole, probably recognizing 
the fact that he has not got the faculty, reserves his most brilliant 
efforts for the table of contents and the headings of chapters. 
The division of Books into the “ First,” “ Second,” “ Third,” and 
“Fourth” Conquests; the adoption of such chapter-headings 
as “The Turn of the Tide,” “The Winning of the Chief- 
tains,” “Sowing the Wind,” “The Muzzling of the Par- 
liament,” “The Wentworth Scourge,” “The Curse o’ Crummell,” 
“Tolerance and Intolerance,” “The Results of Bondage,” and 
a score more which might be mentioned if it were worth while. 
show the school in which he has studied, But his powder and 
saltpetre, his iron filings and his nitrate of strontia, seem to have 
failed him in the text; and, though he has emulated the pictu- 
resque historians in giving a rather scanty array of facts, he cannot 
be said to have emulated them by giving an abundant display of 
eloquence. 

“The shortcomings of the book, which will be exhibited in detail 
presently, may be said to be exhibited by sample on the title-page. 
As an historical student, and a lawyer to boot, Mr. Walpole is no 
doubt aware that between the earliest period and the Union there 
was, for a more than considerable time, no “ Kingdom of Ire- 
land ” at all, but only a lordship of Ireland ; and in both capacities 
he might have been expected to see that the fact bears very mate- 
rially on the constitutional aspects of the matter. But his title, 
which is more picturesque than the simple “ History of Ireland 
from the Earliest Times to the Union,” indicates a definite oblivion 
of the fact. Indeed, we are not sure that, after all, Mr. Walpale 
was not well advised in rejecting the simple title. For his book 
is not a history of Ireland, but an essay on that history, intended 
to support the contention on which the Irish Land Act was 
founded—the contention, namely, that the Irish tenant is the legal 
heir of persons defrauded in the a by English tyranny. There 
is no want of good will on Mr. Walpole’s part to make out this 
contention ; but his good will is not supported as it might have 
been by critical ingenuity. To begin with, his book-titles, pictu- 
resque as they are, are fatal to his view. If not only one, but 


* The Kingdom of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to the Union with 
Great Britain. By C.G. Walpole. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Ca 
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four, conquests have taken place, it is clearly impossible that 
Patrick O’Somebody, Land Leaguer and Moonlighter of to-day, 
can be the legal inheritor of the rights of a member of the Sept of 
O’Melachlin or McGilpatrick seven hundred years ago; for the 
rights, even if their transmission could be proved, have been 
barred by at least four conquests. The moral, as opposed to the 
legal, rights of Patrick are equally barred by the fact that, owing 
to deportations and plantations, and such-like things, it is posi- 
tively certain that not one Irish tenant in ten thousand at the 
nt day represents, either by descent or in any other fashion, the 
olders of the soil under clan rights at the time when such rights 
were recognized. That is to say, an elaborate account of Irish 
history proves two things in regard tothe tenants. It proves that, 
supposing communal rights to exist, the owners of them have long 
ceased to be producible; and it proves that, if they were pro- 
ducible, their rights are hopelessly barred. Except, therefore, as 
a means of stirring up ill will between the two islands by ripping 
up old sores, it is impossible to see what good such an account can 
do. The one thing which it makes clearly evident is that the 
very people for whom the supposed rights are invoked inherit only 
wrongs which their own ancestors inflicted on the original 
secondary or tertiary possessors of those rights. 

However, it is probable that Mr. Walpole would contend that 
his primary object was not controversial, but was only the ex- 
hibition of historical truth. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to examine how far he is trustworthy in the character of 
exhibitor. For this purpose we shall not take in detail his 
accounts of the medimwval period. The facts of that period are 
scantily known and little in dispute, and the only thing requiring 
much comment in Mr. Walpole’s account is the evidence he 
gives in it of inability to look at history in the historic 
spirit. He scoffs at the donation of Adrian, and is indignant at 
what he goes so far as to call the fraudulent imposition of 
feudal principles by the Norman kings. Now, however pre- 
posterous Breakspeare’s assignment of Ireland may seem to the 
nineteenth century, it is certain that it did not seem preposterous 
to the twelfth, and it is with the eyes of the twelfth that we must 
look on it. Nor, in any legal or philosophical sense of the word, 
can the substitution of feudal for native tenure be called fraudulent. 
In the first place, there was the right of conquest, immoral if Mr. 
Walpole likes, but forcible, not fraudulent ; in the second, the right 
of the Papal Bull, which, preposterous if Mr. Walpole likes, is still 
not fraudulent; in the third, the undoubted fact that the Irish- 
chieftains from the highest to the lowest swore allegiance and 
acknowledged vassaldom with no such reservation of domestic 
customs and rights as had been made in the Norman conquest of 
England. Tyranny, violence, force majeure, just as Mr. Walpole 
likes, but certainly not fraud. 

From the death of Elizabeth, however, the matter becomes more 
particular. We should have supposed that Mr. Walpole’s own argu- 
ments would haveshown him that it was absolutely incumbent on the 
English Government to take some means of securing Ireland. ‘Two 
such rebellions as those of Desmond and O'Neil in the course of 
twenty-five years made it a simple and imperative duty to do so. 
Now Mr. Walpole, with his inveterate habit of looking at one cen- 
tury through the spectacles of another, would of course say that 
these rebellions were caused by nothing but the intolerance of 
Protestantism, and that the relaxation of that intolerance would 
have set matters all right. It may be so, though the incurable 
anarchy of Ireland at periods of her history when England is cer- 
tainly not chargeable with interference, does not look much like it. 
Short of this it does not appear what could have been done better 
than the plantation scheme. As it was it had a great success in 
Ulster, and would have had a greater but for the laches of admi- 
nistration which opened the way at once to the curse of tenant- 
right and to the massacres of 1641. If the plantation of Leinster 
had been carried out equally well, those massacres would probably 
never have occurred. But Mr. Walpole cannot look at anything 
in this impartial light. His account of Strafford’s conduct 


during the first years of Charles I.’s reign is, after Mr. Gardiner’s | 


books, simply unpardonable. But Mr. Walpole’s looseness of view 
and speech deserves to be illustrated more definitely. Here is an 
excellent illustration. Commenting on the Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment of 1689 for resuming estates, he says that it was “as much an 
act ofjustice, oraslittle one ofinjustice,asthe handing backin England 
of the estates of the Church and of Uavaliers at the Restoration.” 
Now Mr. Walpole, let it be repeated, is a lawyer, and he must 
know perfectly well that there was no “handing back” of such 
estates at the Restoration. Where the legal owner had sold, how- 
ever much under compulsion, he had to bear the consequences of 
his act; and any restitution that took place, took place simply 
under the action ofthe common law. How is it possible to com- 
= this to an act of resumption? This is instructive; but Mr. 

alpole’s comments on the “violated treaty” are better still. 
“The perjured Roman Senate,” he says (we do not remember that 
the Senate had taken any oath), “ when their army surrendered at 
the Caudine Pass, could hardly have surpassed the Irish Govern- 
ment in flagrant breach of faith.” Well and good; the breach 
‘was bad enough. But bow is it that William, whose duty it was 
to support the act of his General and his Lords Justices, endorsed 
as it was by his own letters patent, has no word of blame from 
Mr. Walpole? It should be observed that this has nothing to do 
with Macaulay's ingenious special pleading about the English Act 
of the third William and Mary ; it concerns the Act.of 1697 in the 
Trish Parliament. We may pass over Mr. Walpole’s curious omission 
to recognize in the quietness of Ireland in 1715 and 1745, which he 


mentions honestly enough, a proof of the effectiveness of real 
coercion, as well as the still more curiously partisan fling at “ the 
exposure of Jacobite rascality on the death of Queen Anne.” For oneg 
he is quite right about Wood's patent—the iniquity of which even 
Liberal historians of recent date have failed to recognize, probably 
because its exposure was due to the Tory Swift. It is pleasant to 
know that Mr. Walpole is of opinion that “if Grenville and 
Townshend had poche: | the American colonies to make a grant 
instead of taxing them, they would have cheerfully complied”; 
and the extreme appositeness to the subject of Irish history of 
remarking that the Austrians and Prussians had “ unjustifiably 
interfered” in the quarrel between Louis XVI. and his subjects 
will of course be clear to everybody. But these various quota- 
tions will show generally the spirit in which this history is 
written. It is by no means a consciously unfair spirit—of that we 
are sure. ut when a man sets to work to write the history of 
Ireland from the point of view of old Whig commonplaces as to 
constitutional history, and new-light Radical commonplaces as to 
the Irish land laws, he can at most produce a party pamphlet of 
more or less vigour. 

Now of party pamphlets we have unfortunately only too many 
about Ireland. We can pick them up at every bookstall. We can 
hardly help finding them on the front page of every newspaper, 
If we are not very grateful for Mr. Walpole’s book (which, as the 
only recent compendious history of the subject might have been 
useful enough), we should be no more grateful for an opposition 
history dilating on the virtues of pitch-capping as a resource 
of civilisation and taking Kingsley’s view of the Elizabethan 
massacres. ‘The sovereign duty of every man who speaks and 
writes about Ireland is to confine himself strictly to facts—in 
view of the horrible mischief which divergence from facts has 
done. We have no doubt that Mr. Walpole honestly meant to do 
this. But when a man groups his facts under the head of “ The 
Wentworth Scourge ” (Straflord having been one of the half-dozen 
men who have made Ireland prosper), or “ Blighted Hopes,” or “ ‘The 
Sale of the Constitution ” (which the author has done his best for 
a hundred pages to prove to be no Constitution at all), he 
irrevocably commits himself to giving, not the facts, but a very 
decided and very strongly coloured view of the facts. Now it is 
these views of facts which, by prevailing over the facts themselves 
in all English dealings with Ireland, have ruined that unlucky 
island. 


THE JEWS OF BARNOW.* 


.{ TORIES written with a moral purpose are apt to be tedious, 
and there can be no doubt that Herr Franzos had such a 
purpose in view while engaged in writing the sketches which form 
the volume now before us. They appeared first in the columns of 
a Vienna newspaper, the Tagblatt, we believe. When read sepa- 
rately, their instigating motive was not equally apparent; but 
when collected, in 1876, their end and aim could not be mistaken, 
The author has felt keenly how degraded is the social position, 
how depraved is the moral tone, of the Jews in Austrian Poland; 
and he has done his best to call attention to some of their rare 
virtues, to create an interest in their dreary lives. In this he has 
thoroughly succeeded, for his narratives are most interesting ; and 
it is impossible to read them without feeling a sympathy with, 
and a liking for, the generous men and loving women whom he has 
brought upon the scene. But this has not been his sole aim. He 
has desired to protest vigorously against certain false beliefs which 
have taken firm hold of the minds of the Polish Jews, and which 
have had much to do with the degradation into which they have 
sunk. One of these is the faith of the people in ‘“ wonder- 
working ” rabbis and other dangerous fanatics, a superstition of as 
low a nature as the belief of the Russian peasant in the ‘* wonder- 
working” icon to which he appeals for aid in time of need. 
Another is the idea that marriage ought to be rezarded as a mere 
matter of business, in which love, or even liking, should have no 
necessary part. Against these two notions, universally prevalent 
among the Polish Jews, and indeed among those of all Eastern 
Europe, Herr Franzos has waged war in the tales now before us. 
He is certain to gain the entire sympathy of his Western readers. 
Whether he will produce any effect upon the money-grubbing 
fanatics whose manners he has depicted may be doubted. 
Regarded from an artistic point of view, these stories deserve 
great praise. hey are told in a simple, straightforward style, 
which rises at times, when the situation requires it, to a very high 
level, and which has in it many features which will remind the 
reader of the mingled pathos and humour of Turguenief. They 
possess, moreover, the great charm of novelty. ‘The positions in 
which the heroes and heroines of these tales are placed, the mate- 
rial difficulties which they encounter, the mental agonies through 
which they pass, are almost all startling and unexpected, and their 
descriptions sre a revelation of a form of life with which we are 
totally unacquainted,a tone of thought which we can scarcely 
realize. It is well worthy of notice that the book has been excep- 
tionally well translated. Mr. Macdowall’s version is quite free from 
the stitiness and angularity into which translators are too often be- 
trayed. His style has all the easy flow of a good original com- 
position. 
It is remarkable with what clearness the artist has brought 


* The Jews of Barnow. Stories by Karl Emil Franzos. Translated by 
M. W.Macdowall. W. Blackwood. 1882. 
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nerally with but a few rapid touches of his brush, the 
at “the Podolian Ghetto,” and the frowsy figures 
which swarm therein. Among those repulsive figures, painfully 
suggestive of the lower forms of animal life which tenant a 
stagnant pond, we see passing at times some superior creature, 
now and then some almost angelic vision, standing out for awhile 
in bright contrast to its loathsome surroundings, then gradually 
fading away into the utter darkness of night. Of such a nature was 
the beautiful Esther Freudenthal, the only child of a rich father, 
on whom his cultured Ohristian neighbours bestowed the designa- 
tion of “ The Shylock of Barnow.” She was utterly different from 
all her companions, being raised high above the mean desires and 
try cares of the circle in which she moved by vague but powerful 
ongings and aspirations, which impelled her towards a knowledge 
of what is true and beautiful and good. Under the guidance of her 
mother’s brother, a scholar on whom, although he remained a Jew, a 
profound impression had been made by the study of the New Testa- 
ment, she was rescued for a time from the moral prison-house in 
which the souls of her other associates were kept in bondage, and 
enabled to wander at will through the bright and free domains 
of literature and science. But her fanatical father soon became 
shocked by the advanced tone of her thought, so he drove away the 
teacher who idolized her, deprived her of all her books, and set her 
in his shop to “ weigh the sugar and sell the groceries.” Cut off 
from the intellectual food which suited her, and which was exer- 
cising a thoroughly healthy influence on her moral nature, she 
took to secretly reading such novels as an unscrupulous neighbour 
supplied her with, and then devoured the entire stock of the 
Tarnapol lending library, “ beginning with About, and ending with 
Zschokke.” ‘The consequence was that when her father suddenly 
ordered her to marry a man whom she could not love, she disap- 
red from his house and linked her fortunes with those of a 
ee tho young hussar officer, who was exactly like the heroes of 
her favourite romances. That he tired of her aftera time, and told 
her not to bother him any more, was a matter of course. There 
was nothing open to her but to appeal to her father’s mercy. 
When she had disappeared the old man had beliaved as if she had 
died. “The shop and bar were hoth closed ; the pictures were 
hung with black ; the mirrors were turned with their faces to the 
wall, A small lamp was burnt in a corner of her room for seven 
days and seven nights, and during the whole of that time Moses 
sat on the floor of the room, barefoot, and with his clothes torn.” 
But on the eighth day he arose and went about his business as 
before. There seemed to be no change in him, except that his 
hair had turned grey. One night a knock came to his door. He 
opened it, and was heard to address to his visitor something which 
sounded like “a solemn curse or adjuration.” Then he closed the 
door, and soon afterwards was found insensible by his housekeeper. 
The next morning the body of the once beautiful Esther was dis- 
covered lying lifeless beside her father’s door. She had died of 
starvation, but she was buried in that part of the cemetery in 
which suicides are laid. 
ually sad is the story of Rachel Welt, whose surpassing 
loveliness inspired a Polish poet with the idea of designating her 
Esterka Regina, His small brain had previously never originated 
anything but a few verses either for home use or for the Cracow 
Ladies’ Journal. But the first time he saw her walking by the 
river in her Sabbath frock, he exclaimed: “Now I understand the 
Bible at last! Esther must have looked like that when the King 
of Persia turned away his face and ordered that Haman should die 
on the gallows; and so must that other Esther, who induced our 
King Kazimirz, the peasant’s friend, to allow the Jews to 
settle freely in Poland, after the wise Germans had turned them 
out. She is Esterka, the queen!” She was loved by a young 
doctor, Adolf Leiblinger, who had remained a Jew in name, but 
in name only, She returned his love, and they were engaged. 
Fifteen months passed, and he received a letter from her to say 
that she found she had been mistaken in her feelings, and was 
about to marry another man. In his despair, he accepted a pro- 
posal to go to Batavia, hoping that the climate might put a speedy 
end to his misery, But, two years later, he-received another letter 
from Esterka Regina which made him hurry home, It was to tell 
him that she had always loved him; but she had feared she would 
bea drawback to him in his career, and that she,a poor uncultivated 
maiden, would never be able fully to understand him either in 
sorrow or in joy. And so, from a motive of self-sacrifice, she had 
married another man, to whom she had told the whole truth, and 
to whom she had been a faithful wife. Only on her death-bed she 
wrote to the man she had always loved, to h him to return 
, and consent to go on living. 

A similar act of renunciation is chronicled in the story of Chane, 
whom her husband gives up to a Christian, with whom she has 
honestly fallen in love. All these love stories are told admirably, 
and they are noble and pathetic. But the reader, if he is person- 
ally acquainted with the race among whom the scenes of the tales 
are laid, will be conscious of a sort of false ring in their note. 

e author has idealized to an extent allowable in the case of a 
Tomancer, though it a little shakes our faith in the probability of 
the facts which he narrates, But into some of his stories the dis- 
turbing influence of love has not entered, and he has kept close 
to the truth. Many of these stories are most remarkable, contain- 
ing incidents and motives which are entirely at variance with our 
Own experience and line of thought. Here are a few specimens 
of these transcripts of Podolian Jewish nature. One of them is 

n from an extremely interesting sketch entitled “ Nameless 
Graves,” describing those tombs in the “ good place,” or cemetery, 


which are rendered conspicuous by headstones which bear no 
name, An old soldier occupied one of these ees receptacles, 
for he had during his lifetime been addicted to bad language, and. 
he was once caught on the Day of Atonement secretly devouring 
a piece of sausage. Similar was the posthumous fate of a shoe- 
maker, who‘went far beyond his last into the regions of mys- 
ticism, and was discovered one winter morning “ kneeling motion- 
less in the snow at the foot of the great crucifix at the Dominican 
monastery, his arms stretched out as though to embrace the 
Christ.” For this crime he was, besides being fined, condemned 
to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and “ he was commanded to 
tell every community he passed on the way what he had done, 
and to request them to kick him and spit upon him.” However, 
he died before he could set out on the journey, and when he 
was buried a blank headstone was set up above him. Saddest 
of all was the case of the beautiful “ Lea with the long 
hair.” Her offence was that she dared, in defiance of tradition, 
to wear after her marriage the magnificent head-dress with which 
nature had endowed her. The sin was found out by accident, she 
having fainted one hot day in the synagogue, and it caused her to 
be regarded by her co-religionists with a feeling of horror amount~ 
ing to loathing. The Jewish community expostulated with her 
husband, but he refused to order his wife to cut off the locks in 
which she delighted. Then the terrible punishment was inflicted 
upon him of the “ great cherem,” or excommunication, “ a punish- 
ment terrible enough to break the most iron will.” Still he would 
not give way, trusting in God’s help, At length, a week after 
Lea had given birth to a baby, a band of masked men burst into 
the house, overpowered her husband and the nurse, dragged Lea 
out of bed, and cut off her hair. Two days later she died of the 
fright she had had, and the child died too. The recollection of 
her sin followed her to her grave, which still remains nameless. 

Another heathenish story is that of a little girl who was known. 
as “the Child of Atonement.” When the cholera was ravaging 
the great Podolian plain in 1848, the panic-stricken Jews of 
Barnow resorted to a means of propitiating the Almighty which 
had been recommended in 1831 by “ the wonder-working rabbi of 
Sadagora.” He had said to them, “ Let each community choose a 
couple from its number, and marry them in the burial-ground— 
as a sacrifice to the angry God.” Little Miriam, “the Child of 
Atonement,” was the fruit of one of these ill-starred unions. How 
the child fell ill, and how the rabbis refused so much as to 
pray for her, but how she was rescued from the death which 
the fanatics foretold and desired, the author has described 
with great force and pathos. Many other stories there are on 
which we would gladly dwell, but we have only enough space 
left for the notice of some of their names, There is the history of 
“ Baron Schmule,” a rich Christianized Jew, who heaped coals of 
fire upon the head of the dissolute Polish nobleman who had de= 
prived him, when a boy, of the sight of one of his eyes, There is 
the romantic tale of “ i e Picture of Christ,” in which is told how 
a Polish countess won and broke the heart of a Jewish physician, 
and then painted his portrait from memory. And, above all,. 
there are the two strange adventures which are narrated in the 
story called “ Two Saviours of the People,” in which it is shown 
how the Jewish community of Barnow was saved from fearful 

ril, once by the self-sacrifice of a courageous woman, and once 
by the voice of a deacon, who was generally looked upon as con- 
temptible, but who on this occasion wrought a vocal victory in 
favour of his people. All these tales, and indeed the whole book, 
may be strongly recommended to readers who can appreciate a 
good workman handling a zovel subject. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF THOMAS BECKET. 
VOL. V.* 


E regret that we should have allowed so long a time to 

elapse before noticing this volume, more especially as, since 
its publication, its learned and laborious editor, the well-known 
biographer of Thomas of Canterbury, has died, leaving, we fear, 
still incomplete his almost Herculean labour of bringing into order 
the Epistole relative to the history of the great Archbishop. This 
volume, the fifth of the Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket, which the late Canon Robertson was editing for the Master 
of the Rolls’ series, contains the first instalment, from 1155 to 
1166, of the correspondence, which was to be completed in two 
volumes more. In the Introduction an interesting, though brief, 
account of the history of these epistles is given, Small col- 
lections of letters connected with the history of the martyr 
were, it would seem, very early made; and in many cases 
such collections, “ varying in extent and in matter according 
to the opportunities which each scribe enjoyed,” were at- 
tached to the MSS. of the various lives of the Saint. Alan, 
Prior of Canterbury, and afterwards Abbot of Tewkesbury, whose 
contribution towards the biography of St. Thomas has been 
printed in the second volume of the present series, gathered 
together into one body the letters which he found “ vario et 
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disperso per schedulas collecte”; and this work of Alan’s was 
edited and published by Lupus in 1682 from a MS. in the Vatican. 
To these letters, five hundred and thirty-five in number, a large 
addition, chiefly derived from the Cave MS. in the Bodleian, 
was made by Dr. Giles in his “Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis” ; 
and some further letters bearing on the same subject are to be 
found in the works of Peter of Blois, in the Gallicarum Rerum 
Scriptores, and others. The present collection is intended to 
comprise everything published by Lupus, together “with all the 
other known letters which could fairly be considered to relate to 
the history of Archbishop Becket ”—a restriction which excludes 
some of the matter published by Dr. Giles. The difficulties of 
making a satisfactory arrangement of the materials thus collected 
appear to have been very great. This part of the editor’s task has 
been, in his own words,” at once that which has cost the greatest 
amount of labour, and that as to which it is most necessary to 
entreat the reader's indulgence.” Earlier editors had indeed done, 
or at least endeavoured to do, something in this direction. Alan 
of Tewkesbury in the twelfth century made a very creditable 
attempt to present the letters in their right order, and he 
seems to have been much pleased with the result, though it is, 
in truth, by no means perfect in accuracy when tried by the 
severe criticism of the present day. Dr. Giles set chronology at 
nought altogether, arranging the letters, and distributing them 
among different volumes of his Patres Ecclesie Anglicane, accord- 
ing to their authors or their recipients, taken in order of dignity. 
Even in some cases of letters “from the same to the same,” he 
has not cared to place them in the order of time. He supplies, 
however, what Canon Robertson has described as an “attempt at 
a chronological table,” which, together with a fuller list given in 
Hurrell Froude’s “ Remains,” has been serviceable towards the 
arrangement of the present collection. But, with every possible 
assistance, it is hard work to sort into their places letters either 
wholly undated, or, at the best, with the year omitted. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the date of these letters, even by way of 
+ ye ey is almost always felt, and is very often found to be insuper- 
able. Except in some of the papal epistles, no dates are furnished to us; 
and even in such of the papal letters as are provided with a date, the indi- 
cation of circumstances never extends beyond the place, the month, and the 
day, so that, if the pope was at the same place on the same day of more 
than one year, the year is not to be ascertained unless the contents of the 
letter help to fix it. It is indeed mainly from the contents of the letters 
that their date and order are to be inferred; and this (as it is hardly 
necessary to say) must be a matter of very great difficulty. It is found, 
indeed, that difficulties occur where they would never have been thought 
of as likely. An appeal from England to the Roman court perhaps is 
mentioned, but on inquiry we find ourselves unable to determine what 
particular appeal is meant. Ora meeting of two princes is spoken of, and 
we are unable to distinguish and to identify it. Or some event is men- 
tioned which we should confidently expect to find recorded in the chronicles 
of the time, and the chroniclers happen to be silent. 
On this subject a tone of weariness and melancholy makes itself 
felt. “ After all,” the editor concludes, “I cannot pretend to have 
done the work of arrangement in such a way as to satisfy myself ”— 
expressions savouring of the dissatisfaction which conscientious 
workers are apt to feel with their work whilst it is in progress, 
Reading this Introduction, we feel the more sorry that the editor 
should not have lived to see the completion of his labour, and to 
receive his reward in the gratitude of students of the period illus- 
trated by these epistles. _ if future research should succeed 
here and there in fixing a date more accurately, Canon Robertson 
will still be entitled to the praise of having brought order out of 
confusion. 

Into Canon Robertson's account of the MSS. of which he has 
made use we will not enter further than to note that one of them, 
now in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, and once the pro- 

xty of Lord Lumley, has curiously suffered from religious zeal, 
one passed through the hands of some person who has in many 
places erased the words papa and Thomas. We presume that this 
was some odd manifestation of Protestant feeling ; though any good 
Protestant ought to be much edified by the constant employment 
of Scriptural phraseology in these letters. Those of Archbishop 
Thomas himself, and of his future biographer John of Salisbury, 
may be recommended to the study of any one who still believes 
that the Bible was unknown to medizval men. And there is a 
“ quidam amicus suus” who writes to the Archbishop a letter of 
consolation and encouragement which is one long bead-roll of 
Scripture ensamples, Of secular learning too there is often a 
considerable display. Quotations from Gratian and other ecclesi- 
astical and legal authorities may be regarded as matter of business, 
they having a practical bearing on the subject of dispute; but 
besides these, there are purely ornamental quotations, often intro- 
duced with “ ut ait Ethicus,” “ethnico dicente,” or some similar 

hrase, most frequently from Virgil or Horace, but also from 
icero, Terence, Ovid, Lucan, Juvenal, Martial, and Claudian. 

The letters begin with a polite and elegant epistle from Arnulf, 
Bishop of Lisieux, to his “ venerable and beloved friend Thomas,” 
as yet no more than Chancellor—a letter which may belong to 
any year of Thomas's Chancellorship, when he was still the 
trusted servant and favoured friend of his King, with whom his 

offices are requested by the writer. The volume breaks off 
1166—in the thick of a between King and Primate— 
with an interchange of fierce rhetorical manifestoes between the 
exiled Archbishop of Canterbury and Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of 
London. We thus traverse two of the most important years in 
the s e—the years of the Constitutions of Clarendon, the 
Council of Northampton, the flight of Thomas, and his life in 


already well known to students, the chief questions which arise 
upon them being those of dates. If the one from Thomas to the 
Pope beginning “ Litterze consolationis,” No. xxix. in the present 
arrangement, be, as Canon Robertson thought, rightl placed only 
a few days before the meeting of the Council of Westminster 
October 1, 1163, it certainly seems to bear out the charge that 
Thomas set himself of malice aforethought to play the réle of 
confessor, or, as Canon Stubbs puts it, to come out “as a candi- 
date for martyrdom.” There is not so much as a decorous affec- 
tation of a hope that the matters in dispute between Church and 
State may be in any way arranged, or that the King may be 
brought round; the tone throughout is that of the expectant 
martyr :— 

Vz nobis, qui in hee servati sumus tempora, quorum diebus accesserunt 

hee mala; qui in priori statu tanta potiti fuimus libertate, quam modo 
dura et pessima servitute recompensamus ! 
One would think better of the Saint if in these earlier stages of 
the controversy one could trace in him any regret at being forced 
into strife, any lingering affection for the King, who, however 
misguided, had not so long ago been his benefactor and his friend, 
It is worth noting that in this letter Thomas incidentally testifies 
to the early existence of the characteristic English jealousy of the 
canon law—“Statuta canonum, quorum apud nos etiam nomen 
exosum est.” Glancing over the pages, under the year 1164 we 
come upon a long and interesting letter from John of Salisbury, 
giving an account of his interviews with the Count of Flanders 
and the King of the French. He expresses his amazement at the 
amount of information about the Councils of Westminster and 
Clarendon which had got abroad :— 

Quodque miremini, comes Suessionensis, ea die qua Noviomi eram, omnes 
articulos Londoniensis, nescio conciliabuli aut disciliabuli dicam, ita 
seriatim exposuit ac si interfuisset omnibus prxsens, non modo his que in 
palatio gesta sunt, sed que secretissime ab his vel ab illis dicta sunt in 
conclavi. Nec facile crediderim quin ibi sive de suis sive de nostratibus 
cautos exploratores habuerint Galli. 

After the Archbishop had taken flight to foreign parts, we find 
two brief and characteristic letters from Henry to the French 
King, setting forth, in terms of passionate bitterness, the iniquity 
of Thomas, “ proditor meus,” and ending with a request for his 
extradition—indeed, we might almost say with a proposal for an 
extradition treaty :— 

Hic est Thomas, quem de modico magnum feci, et in patrem patrie pro- 


| movi. Hune, precor, in patriam remittatis, vel saltem in terram vestram 


non recipiatis; ut et vobis idem recompensari possit, si forte contigerit de 
vestris aliquem culpam in consimilem dilabi. 
One would like to know what Henry would have done in his 
wrath had the Archbisbop been surrendered as he asked. Further 
on, we find the three letters addressed by Thomas to the King in 
1166, of which Herbert of Bosham tells us that they gradually 
increased in severity, the Archbishop “tanquam veri Samaritani 
discipulus _ infundens oleum, et vinum postea.” On this in- 
dication the one beginning “ Desiderio desideravi” has been 
placed last. In this epistle even the customary form of salutation 
appears to have been omitted, and in its place we have only the 
haughty announcement, “ Hac sunt verba domini Cantuariensis 
ad regem Anglorum.” From first to last it is a composition which 
seems well calculated to drive a sinful mortal with a hot temper 
to the verge of madness; and indeed it would appear to have had 
thateffect. It reached the King at the conference of Chinon, May, 
1166, where he displayed himself in tears and rage, as is reported 
by John of Salisbury in a letter to Bartholomew, Bishop of 
Exeter. On this occasion Henry in his vexation used words 
similar to those which, in a moment of yet fiercer anger, he was 
afterwards to utter with such fatal effect :— 

Tandem dixit quod omnes proditores erant, qui eum adhibita opera et 
diligentia ab unius hominis infestatione nolebant expedire. 
Upon this outburst of the Angevin devil, the Archbishop of 
Rouen administered a rebuke, which John of Salisbury thought 
might with advantage have been sharper, but which was 
eflicacious enough to induce Henry to take a sorrowful rather than 
an angry tone. Altogether this long letter—it occupies more than 
ten pages of the present volume—is one of the most interest- 
ing in the collection, giving as it does an account of the 
famous scene at Vézelay on Whit Sunday, June 12, when Thomas 
actually excommunicated John of Oxford, Richard of Lucy, and 
others, and threatened the King himself with excommunication. 
John of Salisbury, always for temperate and charitable measures, 
lets it be known that the deferring of the sentence on the King fell 
in with his own previous views:—‘Sicut ei ante consulerat 
Joannes vester.” Curious, too, is his account of the pilgrimage to 
Soissons by which the Archbishop prepared himself for this 
audacious effort, and of the devotions he there paid to “ beatus 
Drausius,” the confessor who, “sicut Franci et Lotharingi cre- 
dunt,” gave victory to intending combatants who came to keep 
vigil ‘ad memoriam ejus.” ‘The writer mentions an instance 
which would be of interest in England—Robert of Montfort, who 
in 1163 had worsted the Constable Henry of Essex in the battle- 
trial at Windsor, had thus prepared himself by a night-watch in 
honour of the blessed Drausius. The incident suggests to the 
modern reader some reflections as to the logic of the ordeal of battle. 
Drausius would seem to have given his patronage without regard 
to guilt or innocence; in this very case, the beaten man, charged 
with, and by defeat convicted ot, treachery or cowardice in the 
Welsh war, is said to have been innocent, at least in the esti- 
mation of the King, who had witnessed his conduct on the 


exile at Pontigny and Sens. Most of the letters are of course 
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these reflections, one begins to arrive at the state of mind 
of Brantéme and his like, who held it a mean and sneaking 
thing for an intending combatant to be over attentive to his reli- 
ious duties, after the manner of Jarnac before that famous 
duel with La Chataigneraie which has made the coup de Jarnac 

verbial. Reverting to our collection of letters, we note an 
cance of the strictness with which the Church, though toler- 
ating the ordeal of battle, maintained its ban against the tourna- 
ment. The Pope, in an epistle from Bourges, in August 1163, 
refuses the request of the Archbishop of Rheims, who was moving 
at the instance of his brother of Canterbury, for the concession of 
ecclesiastical burial to a knight “qui peccatis exigentibus in 
torneamento decessit.” One may imagine that the English Arch- 
bishop, himself, before his days of saintship, well skilled in 
chivalrous exercises, may have felt some personal sympathy with 
the slain man. But the Pope is inexorable; kings and princes and 
barons have made similar requests, and have been refused, “ne 
prava illa consuetudo ex hoc incrementum posset suscipere.” 

One suggestion we make to future editors of this correspond- 
ence. Latin epistles of the medizval rhetorical kind, where the 
important facts are hidden away among pages of indignant 
Scriptural declamation, are not the easiest places in the world to 
find anything in. We confess we should be glad of more help in 
the way of fuller and more frequent side-notes than has as yet 
been afforded us. In this respect—as indeed in many others— 
Canon Stubbs’s editing of the Memorials of St. Dunstan is a model 
to be followed. 


A MOTHER’S IDOL.* 


if is something nowadays to be able to say of a book that it is 
perfectly harmless, without being dull or insipid; and so much 
at least may be said for 4 Mother’s Idol. We may go further and 
testify that the general purpose of the story is good, and that it is 
reached in a simple and natural manner. The heroine is, perhaps, 
a trifle too near to perfection; for, although she freely confesses 
giving way to what she regards as her besetting sins, we may 
almost say of her that even her failings lean to virtue’s side. The 
development of the story is just so far short of being obvious as to 
keep alive the reader’s curiosity, while it generally takes the course 
which he might have predicted—a circumstance which keeps him 
on good terms with himself without destroying his interest in the 
narrative. 

The most prominent character in the book is the young lady 
who tells the story from beginning to end in the first person. Her 
name is Muriel Sterling, and she is the daughter of “a man of 
great abilities,” but of extravagant tastes and habits, who “had a 
good appointment in the Mauritius.” Dying young, he left his 
wife and her two daughters very ill provided for, with only her 
own small fortune and “a tiny annuity ” from Government. Still 
their case was not so very bad. “ We had many friends,” says 
the heroine ; “ we were well born, which tells more in the country 
than in towns; besides, every one took to the gentle retined little 
widow, who, though not clever, was bright and intelligent, and 
had such a pleasant cordial welcome to give to those who came to 
see her.” The elder daughter, Muriel, the heroine of the story, tells 
us that she was strong and healthy, and that she was a dark little 
thing without anything that could be called beauty. As, how- 
ever, men had a knack of falling in love with her, we may take 
this statement with some qualification. “Lottie, the younger 
sister,” she tells us, “was a complete contrast in every way. 
was dark and small, Lottie tall and fair, a lovely blonde, moving 
about our small rooms like a perpetual misfit—one could not but 
feel that spacious apartments alone beseemed that stately form.” 
Fortune, however, had not done her worst for the little family. 
Just after Muriel had attained the age of twenty-one and Lottie 
was seventeen, there came letters with the distressing news that 
the bank in which the mother’s small property was invested had 
suspended payment, so that the Government annuity was all that 
was left to them. They had no relations who could render them 
any substantial assistance, so that, after many discussions of ways 
and means, Muriel heroically resolved to go out as a governess, 
and advertised for a situation avd sol. a year. Some of the 
answers which she received to her advertisement were very 
amusing. Indeed it is generally believed that there are few things 
80 funny as answers to advertisements, except, in some cases, the 
advertisements themselves. One of the answers, which turned out 
to be suitable, came from a Mrs. Davenel, of The Chase, Davenel, 
Northshire ; the Chase being a mansion, ancient and modern, in 
the older portion of which the heroine afterwards had her apart- 
ments, overlooking the sea. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
subsequent interest of the story centres in the Chase and its in- 
habitants, the principal of whom were Mrs. Davenel, the “ mother,” 
and her only son, Captain Horace Davenel, the “ idol.” 

Mrs. Davenel was a very terrible lady, tall and stately, imperi- 
ous and tyrannical, who had been a beauty endowed with a large 
fortune, and who married Mr. Davenel partly out of spite, because 
she had failed to hold fast another lover, partly because of the 
alliance with a family very superior in position to her own. Her 
ambition had been much tried by the conduct of her family. Her 
elder daughter Mary had married, much against her mother’s will, 
a Mr. Stewart, who had neither position nor income sufficient to 
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satisfy his mother-in-law’s requirements. Mrs. Stewart had been 
killed by a fall from her horse, and had left one child, Katherine 
or Kitty, whom Miss Sterling was engaged to teach, Another 
daughter, Anastasia, a tall, colourless, feeble person, had lost 
whatever animation she once possessed through a disappointment. 
She, too, had conceived an attachment for a gentleman, a medical 
man, whom she was not allowed to marry. Mr. Davenel, although 
of very little account in his own house, soon becomes a favourite 
with the reader on account of his genuine kindliness and thought- 
fulness for others. He would have been very fond of his wife if 
she would have let him, and one of the best features in the story 
is the manner in which the two old people were brought to a 
better and more affectionate understanding through the trials to 
which they were exposed, helped greatly by the admirable conduct 
of the heroine. Captain Davenel was a handsome man with man 
generous qualities, but utterly spoiled by his mother—a result 
which was intensified by his delicate health, on account of which 
he had to leave the army. He was the real master of the “ Chase,” 
for, while Mrs, Davenel ruled every one else, including her husband 
and daughter, with an authority from which there was no appeal, 
the slightest wish of her “ idol ” was a law even to her. 

Kitty Stewart was a very sweet pupil, and although it was 
nec that she should have been badly taught and badly 
governed, in order to bring out the excellences of the heroine, it 
was not long before she was brought into admirable training by 
Miss Sterling. But it soon becomes clear that Captain Davenel 
is to fall in love with Muriel. It suggests itself as a possibility 
from the beginning; it becomes a certainty before long. At first 
he is found intruding upon his niece and her governess in lesson 
hours, but it was not long before this was checked. The en- 
couragement of these interruptions by a previous governess had 
led to her instant dismissal. Muriel never encouraged them, 
but the contrary; and finally put an end to them in a 
scene during which the Captain showed a good deal of temper 
and some gleams of different emotions. The reader sees every- 
where that the dark little lady behaved throughout with 
the greatest propriety. When storms arose on the subject, 
Mr. Davenel senior took care to tell her that he had watched 
her conduct throughout, and that it was blameless, Even Mrs. 
Davenel, who tried very hard to convince herself that Muriel 
was a designing wretch, finally went so far as to allow that she 
had never been to blame. In truth, Muriel never was really in 
love with Captain Davenel. What she might have been if they 
had met in different circumstances we cannot tell. Doubtless the 
thought of Mrs. Davenel would check any emotions which might 
naturally arise in response to the Captain’s evidently growing 
affection. Whether this would have ultimately prevailed must 
remain undecided ; for another element intervened, the presence of 
Kitty’s father, Mr. Stewart, who at once made a very different im- 
pression upon the heart of Muriel from that which had been pro- 
duced by Captain Davenel. Mr. Stewart was not at all handsome, 
but he seems to have had the same power of fascination which 
Muriel herself possessed. At any rate, just as Captain Davenel 
was resolving to brave his mother’s anger and propose to Muriel, 
Mr. Stewart and Muriel fell in love with me other, although 
neither of them suspected the attachment of the other. 

The course of true love never did run smooth, and in the pre- 
sent instance it was interrupted by the fact of Captain Davenel’s 
telling Mr. Stewart of his attachment to Muriel, and of his belief 
that she would reciprocate his affection if she were not deterred 
by the thought of his mother’s opposition. In consequence of this 
discovery Mr. Stewart checked the expression of his own feelings 
to such an extent that Muriel considered herself to be an object 
of indifference to him. Underneath, however, the fire went on 
burning, and its ardour was not diminished by the fact that the 
heroine showed wonderful courage and presence of mind when a 
burglary was attempted at the Chase, and that Muriel’s life was 
saved by Mr. Stewart shooting one of the burglars just as he was 
attempting to murder her with a bludgeon. 

Much of all this is related well and naturally enough, if not 
with any remarkable force. As, however, we are doing ample 
justice to the author, it becomes the more a duty to mention that 
there is a good deal of rather vapid talk scattered over these 
volumes which might very well be improved or dispensed with. 
Here is a specimen—rather a bad one, we acknowledge—of some 
of the interviews which took place between Horace Davenel and 
Muriel before he declared himself :— 

There was a hurt tone in his voice, which touched me and made me say, 
“ Indeed I ought not to have spoken as I have done; but I am cross, and 
sore, and irritable. I will just go up to my own room, and shake myself 
into good-humour again.” 

“ That’s right,” he responded, as I was preparing to pass him, “ but 
even at the risk of offending I must reiterate, that you could never become 
like a sort of inanimate machine, whatever position in life you may fill. 
You <= always stand out with marked individuality from most of your 
sex,” Cc. 

But there is not much which is quite as bad as this. 

At last Horace Davenel proposed to Muriel, and to his astonish- 
ment was refused, on the double ground that she did not love 
him, and that, if she did, she could never enter a family in which 
she was not welcome. From the young lady the suitor went to 
his mother, with whom he had a violent scene, ending in the 
rupture of a bloodvessel, which brought him to the very gates 
of death. After a period of unconsciousness he rallied, and it 
became clear that the only means of saving him was to bring 
about his engagement to Muriel, and this could be done, he 
thought, only by his mother. The scene between Mrs. Davenel 
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and Miss Sterling, although perhaps exaggerated, is not badly 
managed, the proud woman beginning with insults to the girl who, 
she suggested, had destroyed all her own plans, but ending with 
the most abject entreaties on her knees that she would come and 
save her son’s life. At last Muriel consented to this “sad betrothal,” 
ones in all but silence at the couch of the almost dying 
man. She thought that she was an object of indifference to Stewart, 
and her life, being of no value to herself, could hardly be devoted 
to a better object than to the saving of the life of a man who had 
at least given a supreme proof of his own attachment and devotion. 
It was after this betrothal that the truth became known to 
Faulkner Stewart and Muriel Sterling that they loved each other. 
There were many struggles ; but they both agreed that there could 
be no happiness to them which was built upon the sacrifice of 
another man’s life. The resolution on the heroine’s part to adhere 
to her engagement was inthis case more reasonable than in many 
other somewhat similar instances, and her almost painful perfec- 
tion is illustrated still more highly in this trying period of her 
history. 

The experienced novel-reader will doubtless make a guess at 
the subsequent course of the story. In any case we must leave 
the conclusion to be learnt from the book itself; and we do this 
with the more satisfaction that the reader, even if he receives 
little intellectual stimulus from Miss Hope’s novel, can cer- 
tainly get no harm from it, 


MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN.* 


it must always be a question how far the story of what may 
be called an obscure life is worth the writing, and the answer 
will depend partly on special circumstances and partly on the 
literary skill of the biographer. In this case Mr. Hughes has done 
his work well and unobtrusively, and he happens to have been 
exceptionally fortunate in his subject. Assuredly, Daniel Mac- 
millan’s sareer, although successful, was in no sense either 
brilliant or sensational. Starting from very humble beginnings, 
he pusked his way by sagacity, energy, and indefatigable _ 
severance; and before he died, at a comparatively early age, had 
founded a publishing house of high reputation. nen clever and 
aspiring youths have done as much, or more; and many in far less 
time have amassed considerable fortunes. But Daniel Macmillan’s 
story is admirable as an example of what may be achieved under 
disadvantages that must have at extraordinarily depressing. It 
shows more enduring heroism than we may often find in the lives 
of distinguished soldiers and daring statesmen. It is a striking 
example of what may be done in many directions by a methodical 
economy of strength and labour; by improving each moment of 
available time for purposes that converge towards definite objects. 
We can easily understand that an energetic and pushing young 
man should find the hardest labour a pleasure in itself; that he 
should throw himself heart and soul into money-getting ; that he 
should be stimulated by the difficulties which threaten to battle 
him, as a powerful swimmer delights in battling with the breakers, 
But in what should have been the early prime of his manhood, 
young Macmillan knew that his tenure of life was more than pre- 
carious, Before attaining his majority he was conscious already 
that he was affected by disease which might speedily prove fatal ; 
that death might be kept at bay by care and self-restraint, but 
that in all human probability it could not be very long averted, 
The immediate effect the knowledge seems to have had upon him 
‘was to make him work the more indefatigably “ while it was called 
to-day,” while the premature shadows of the impending night 
elevated his aims and purified his objects. In spite of the ailments 
that crippled his powers, notwithstanding the prolonged hours 
of his daily drudgery, he found time for a wide range of various 
reading, and for those habits of reflection which ripened his 
intellect. Nothing proves more conclusively his sterling merit 
and excellent abilities than the fast friendships he formed with 
men of very different station who were powerfully influencing 
contemporary thought. Even when they differed from him they 
discussed his ideas and suggestions with a respect which was 
flattering and significant. One of them gave a substantial proof 
of goodwill by assisting to make Macmillan’s fortune by a timely 
advance at a critical moment. For notwithstanding all his 
frugality and industry, Macmillan for the best part of his life 
had a hand-to-mouth struggle with pecuniary difficulties, With 
scarcely any savings of hisown he had embarked in speculative 
business which demanded considerable capital, and he had either to 
labour at liquidating comparatively heavy loans, or to accept un- 
welcome partners under stringent conditions for the sake of the 
money they could command. In spite of all that, he had thought 
to 8 for philanthropical efforts, and money as well for the 
charity that begins at home and takes care of those of one’s own 
household. He helped the younger members of his family with 
characteristic good sense and judgment; and bis younger brother 
and surviving partner was indebted to him for his start in trade. 
He could look back, in short, with serene complacency on talents 
and opportunities which he had done his utmost to improve; and 
his memoir can hardly have been written in vain, since some of 
its readers must surely benefit by his example. 

Daniel Macmillan came of a sound stock, though his birth was 
sufficiently humble. He was the son of a small crofter and carter 
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in the picturesque island of Arran; and all the members of the 
family seem to have been hereditarily honest and industrious, 
Like nine-tenths of the noteworthy men whose biographies 
we have been privileged to read, he had the inevitably re 
markable mother. We find him writing of her afterwards with 
unusual enthusiasm:—“I tell you that I am proud of my 
parentage. I hada perfect lady formy mother. From her we take 
any mental superiority we have.” And, indeed, she seems to haye 
deserved his affectionate reverence. Though the wife of a com- 
mon working-man, who had a hard struggle to make the two 
ends meet, she nevertheless contrived to throw some of the 
graces of life over the homely little family circle. She sang 
songs and ballads with so much taste and feeling that to listen 
to them of an evening was looked forward to as a reward. She 
was sincerely religious, and, unlike most Scotch people of her 
station, she showed an unwonted breadth of catholic charity, 
There was courage as well as dry humour in her remark to her far 
less tolerant neighbours, that she fancied such of them as had the 
good fortune to get to heaven would have to put up with the 
company of many Romanists there. Doubtless, had the thing 
been in any way possible, she would have helped Daniel to a 
college education, which costs comparatively a trifle in Scotland 
to those who are ready to rough it. Jor the boy showed 
wonderful precocity of talent, and had been a promiscuous de- 
vourer of books from his childhood, But the Macmillans had no 
money to spare, and Daniel, at the early age of eleven, was 
literally bound to contribute to his own subsistence. He was ap- 
prenticed to a small bookseller in the little town of Irvine, at an 
almost nominal wage. Hence it need hardly be said that iz 
reality the boy was self-educated. Thenceforward, however, his 
progress, though slow, was steady; he gained the good opinion 
of the various masters he served, he was always on the look- 
out for openings of advancement, and he had the art not only 
of acquiring friends, but of attaching them. His elder brother, 
a schoolmaster, appears to have warned him against ambition 
as the sin most likely to beset him. Daniel answers very 
modestly and sensibly to the half-reproach, ‘‘ What are you or 
your father’s house that you should be ambitious?” “ What 
am I? A very humble person, who has no objection to raise 
himself, if he could do it honourably.” And his worldly aspi- 
rations were tempered by growing apprehensions for his fail- 


-ing health; for in his twentieth year we find this entry in his. 


diary, “The doctor looked very grave to-day. What does he 
mean? Thisisa bad cough. I don't like this blood-spitting. I 
don’t like this weakness in my limbs.” The momentous event of 
that year was his removal from Irvine to London, whither he had. 
migrated in search of employment in a wider field. In the. 
metropolis he found some staunch friends of his own and 
standing who had preceded him. One of them, on the kindly 
shoulder-to-shoulder principle which has lifted so many young 
Scotchmen over preliminary obstacles, not only gave him good 
tea advice, but a share of his lodging and bed as well. 

oung Macmillan, who had been provided with fair introductions, 
went the usual round of many of the publishing firms, to meet 
with much civility and consideration, but no situation. Finally, 
it was with rather rueful resignation to the guidance of Providence 
that he consented to accept a shopman’s place in Cambridge. Asit 
proved ultimately, Providence had befriended him, At Cambridge, 
where he became the right hand of his master, he developed his 
self-education by reading, and extended his bookselling know- 
ledge of books, He formed a good University connexion 
besides, which afterwards gave his wl ventures their dis- 
tinctive character, and which brought him into relations with 
groups of cultivated men who became profitable patrons and 
customers, 

It was subsequently, and after he had started in partnership 
with his younger brother on their own account, in a small way 
of business in London, that an incident which he would hardly 
have attributed to chance proved the stepping-stone to fortune. 
All this time, amid the engrossing distractions of business, he 
had been deeply exercised by religious thoughts and specula- 
tions. He had shaken himself free of the trammels of Cal- 
vinism with a series of efforts ; but he had to struggle besides 
with scepticism. Forcibly impressed by the thoughtful arguments 
of an anonymous publication, he ventured to address a com- 
munication on its important subject to the unknown author. 
The author proved to be Archdeacon Hare; and the acquaint- 
ance so begun ripened into intimacy. When Macmillan saw an 
opportunity of purchasing a bookselling connexion in Cambridge, 
the Archdeacon and his brother advanced the necessary sum of 
money at moderate interest. Nor had they any reason to regret 
the generous action. Macmillan steadily pushed his way, in spite 
of the embarrassments of the long credit system, till he 
had added a publishing department to the bookselling branch. 
His shop became a favourite resort of “ dons” and literary members 
of the University, who profited by his trade knowledge and valued 
his critical judgment. Occasionally, indeed, he was inclined to 
carry independence of opinion somewhat far; and Archdeacon 
Hare on one occasion gave him some friendly counsel as to the 
flippant notes he had printed in a trade catalogue, when Macmillan 
admitted the justice of the reproof, and promised to bear it in 
mind in future. But his independence of thought did him good 
service professionally by securing the esteem and friendship of 
original thinkers. His fervent admiration for Maurice brought 
them into business relations. He published the most popular 


_novels of Charles Kingsley, nor did he scruple to pass. eriti- 
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which were taken in oy a 

it is noteworthy, by the way, that Kingsley, like Mac- 
aan wore himsel ’ out finally b over-exertion. As for 
Daniel Macmillan, his strength had been breaking down more 
slowly but more surely. If his work involved no great mental 
the long hours of confinement must have pressed 


cisms on their characters, 


heavily on his enfeebled frame. When he relaxed, it was often 
Decause he had absolutely succumbed for the time, and had gone 


ruit on peremptory orders from the doctor. Pecuniary 
upon him. Sometimes in his 
younger days he had even suffered from actual hunger, and the 
yers and ejaculations interspersed through the diaries have 
continual reference to poverty and debt. He married happily and 
had a family; yet that domestic happiness only aggravated his 
anxieties. For, according to the conditions of his partnerships, his 
jnterest in the business died with bim, and he had the apprehen- 
sion of leaving his family unprovided for. Latterly his mind was 
eet at ease on that score by his being in a position to pay off his 
last sleeping partner; but the relief came too late to save his 
constitution, Yet through it all he bore himself bravely and 
cheerfully ; and few men in circumstances so physically depressing 
have answered more manfully or promptly to the calls of duty. 
It will be seen that the interest of the little memoir is strictly 
rsonal, and that it is chiefly valuable as a study of character. 
Macmillan was closely tied all his life to the shop, and his experi- 
ences are in the main uneventful, if not monotonous. 


light on the habits of the emizent men with whom he was in 
contact; and in one of the most interesting of them we have an 
account of a visit to Hurstmonceaux, and of Archdeacon Hare 
among his literary treasures and in the midst of his family 
circle. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER.* 


title-page of its first volume a translated citation from 


hae present new venture in antiquarian literature bears on the 
Schiller— 
Time doth consecrate, 


And what is grey with age becomes religion. 


This, no doubt, expresses something like the feeling of the serious 
archeologist ; but to the man of simply modern ideas devotion to 
the past is rather superstition than religion; if, indeed, he does 
not reckon religion and superstition to be much the same thing. 
The true antiquary is content to leave the question at this issue, 
while from his own experience he can testify that in the worship 
of grey antiquity, as in higher kinds of piety, the blessing is to the 
believer. If devotion to the past be a mistake, it is a hopeless 
mistake, for perkaps there is no instance on record of the devotee 
being turned from the error of his way, for it has been truly said 
that none are more inalienably attached to their peculiar pursuits 
than antiquaries, except perhaps bibliographers. Theinterests of both 
these classes are therefore in this magazine not inaptly conjoined. 
Like another and different pastime, book-hunting may be called the 
contemplative man’s recreation, though bibliographical prizes are 
now almost as scarce in Boolisellers’ Row as salmon in the Thames. 
By the book-hunter we do not mean the wealthy dilettante buyer 
a Uy is content to afford the prices at which covetable books 


are offered in a West-End dealer’s catalogue, or at which they | 


may be knocked down at some Hamilton Palace sale, but the 
so-called bibliomaniac who plods from stall to stall in the hope to 
light upon a neglected volume or pamphlet the value of which 
is known to himself. “ These little Elzevirs,” explained Jonathan 
Oldbuck, “are the memoranda and trophies of many a walk by 
night and morning through the Cowgate, the Canongate, the Bow, 
Saint Mary’s Wynd,” and the occasion of finding them, he senti- 
mentally adds, “ are the white moments of life which our pro- 
fession above all others peculiarly demands.” The book-hunter 
will be more likely to find an Elzevir than a Ruskin at an open 
window, but it is not long ago that we willingly exchanged a 
ay for a copy of the Newdigate Prize Poem, “Salsette and 

ephanta,” of the Oxford student, at which modest price it 
was marked on its blue paper cover, while an additional three- 
pence secured to us an Elzevir “ Tacitus,” a.p. 1640, in Dibdin’s 
tume one of the most precious of the Elzevir series. Cases of 
acquiring at a trifling outlay a Caxton or a first folio Shakspeare 
do not often present themselves, either at a bookstall or at a book- 
auction. Some years since, however, we saw an original but 
somewhat imperfect first folio Shakspeare priced in a Manchester 
dealer's catalogue at 100 guineas, which identical copy a Leeds 
bookseller coniessed to us that he had previously bought at a 
country sale for four shillings and sixpence, where the only 
bidder against him happened to be an unsophisticated yeoman, 
whose aspiration for a Hemings and Condell folio did not 
rise above an outlay of four shillings. Such an occasion is a 
golden opportunity to the experienced buyer; but, on the other 
hand, it sometimes occurs that the uninstructed person may feel en- 
couraged to afford an exorbitant price for a worthless volume. 

e remember the case of a man of fair intelligence, but of only 
English education, who fatuously gave three pounds for a copy of 
Dean Milles’s Greek Testament, seduced by its apparently cabalistic 
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Yet here | 
and there the book is enlivened by an episode which throws — 


character, a folio that a dealer in old books might decline to buy 
at one shilling, but would not hesitate to sell at halfa crown. A 
man who could be so deluded is only an intruder within the pale 
of what might almost be called a learned profession, for book- 
buying demands serious learning of its peculiar kind. Perhaps 
one function of a magazine like that before us should be to 
discourse in a judicious spirit upon the distinctive merits and 
marketable value of such books or editions of books as the bibliophile 
delights to honour, or of such as deserve to come to honour. 

we take the present volume as an example of its intention, we are 
afraid that not much recondite bibliographical information is to be 
| looked for. Except some papers detailing the prices fetched by 
books at the Sunderland and other late sales, almost the only 
work here noticed is Verstegan’s Restitution of Decay'd Intelli- 
gence in Antiquities ; 2 copy of which has for the first time met the 
eye of one of Mr. E. Walford’s contributors, who hastens to in- 
form the antiquarian world of the existence and contents of the 
book, apparently esteeming it to be as fresh a discovery as a 
Viking’s ship. The discovery is, in fact, as original as would 
be the finding of a noticeable prehistoric monument on 
Salisbury Plain, Stonehenge being hardly more familiar to 
the archeologist than Verstegan to the antiquary and biblio- 
grapher. In Oldys’s day (4.D. 1738) that work had already 
reached the fifth edition, and it is one that may be found offered 
_ for a few shillings in scores of catalogues of second-hand books, 
as well as in the one proclaimed by the present triumphant dis- 
coverer. 

There are, however, more important communications in the 
volume than that just mentioned. In some papers on “ The 
Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Study” Mr. John Batty 
_ endeavours to show that the ways of archeology are pleasant. 
The many provinces of antiquarianism are severally surveyed, 
and it is hard if among the allurements of Government 
records, parish books, municipal archives, numismatics, heraldry, 
arms and armour, costume, antique furniture, stained-glass 
windows, architectural remains, and sundials some line of re- 
search cannot be found to suit each studious fancy. We might 
have added old poetry, also, for there are several articles on the 
| subject in this volume. One of the most interesting is “Some 
Short Poems, chiefly written between 1550 and 1650, which have 
been claimed for more than one Author,” by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hannah. Seventy-five short poems of more or less celebrity are 
named, whose authors have been represented by different authorities 
at more than twice that number. For instance, “Come live with me, 
and be my love,” has been attributed severally to Marlow and to 
Shakspeare; “ Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles,” has been 
fathered on Donne, on Wotton, on Raleigh, and on Digby; and a 
fourfold paternity has been likewise ascribed to “Go Soul, the 
body's guest,” but “is Raleigh’s beyond a doubt.” It might 
/seem impossible that at the present day there should be 
| any question as to the authorship of “ We are Seven,” or of 
| “ Mariana in the Moated Grange,” but Archdeacon Hannah shows, 
in a clear and interesting manner, how the facilities for kidnapping 
the offspring of the intellect, as well as slaves for the colouies, 
were greater in former times than in our own. But respecting the 
origin of no one of these short poems has there been controversy to 
anything like the extent of that as to the source of our National 
Anthem, the plurality of authorship of which, at least, may be 
safely concluded. The Rey. I’. K. Harford, Minor Canon of West- 
minster, here defends the probability of some verses of the ode 
being a translation from a “ Latin Choral Hymn,” which appeared 
in a volume of word-books issued by the Directors of the Academy 
of Music between 1733 and 1791, but was apparently used in cele- 
bration of the birthday of the Princess of Wales in 1743, or the 
year after. However this may be, there are other verses to be 
accounted for, some phrases of which, such as “God save the 
King” and “ Long to reign over us,” were naval watchwords in 
the days of Henry VIII. 

While speaking of poetry we ought not to overlook “The 
‘Titurel’ of Wolitram von Eschenbach,” an account of which, with 
a spirited English metrical version, is given by Miss Julia 
Goddard. ‘To many interested in “Grail literature” this poem, 
which dates towards the end of the twelfth century, will be a 
pleasant surprise. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford’s series of papers on “ Gilds” are yet 
incomplete, but afford as far as they go a penetrating insight into 
the genius of these important federations of the past. We are 
afraid, however, that his adhesion to the judgments of Mr. 
Toulmin Smith brings too much of that gentleman’s anti-eccle- 
siastical feeling into his exposition of the motives and purposes of 
the guilds. It seems remarkable that, in the face of perhaps every 
example of a medieval fraternity whose ordinances are transcribed 
in English Gilds, edited by Mr. Toulmin Smith for the Early 
English Text Society, Mr. OC. Walford should make the question- 
able statement that “ while religious observances were commonly 
associated with gilds, these do not seem really to have formed any 
essential part of their constitution.” Nothing would have 
astonished the brotherhoods themselves more than to have been 
told this ; but Mr. C. Walford, declining to take their evidence on 
the point as presented in the articles of their several charters, 
prefers the opinion of Mr. Toulmin Smith, who argues that the 
| religious elements of the guilds was not fundamental “ but inci- 
| deutal only.” “ Gilds,” explains the latter, “ were not in any sense 
' superstitious foundations—that is, they were not founded, like 
| monasteries and priories, for men devoted to what were deemed 
| religious exercises. Priests might belong to them, and often did 
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so in their private capacities. But the gilds were lay bodies, and 
existed for lay purposes,” &c. This, if it merely means that the guild 
members were not monastics, or, like monastics, wholly devoted to 
religious exercises, is correct, but a truism; that they were lay 
bodies is also true; but that religion was only incidental 
to their fellowship is quite untrue. Their analogy may be 
perhaps found in the constitution of a Methodist band meeting, 
which consists of a variable number of persons of both 
sexes, who, like the mediwval guild members, call themselves 
brothers and sisters, and who meet periodically in “ a class-room ” 
of a chapel of the “ connexion” under a class leader or master, to 
whom they confess, in the hearing of one another, their spiritual 
condition. These are undoubtedly a lay society; but they would 
be as surprised as might have been one of the old guilds to learn 
that they existed only for “lay purposes,” and that the occasions 
of their meeting together were not intentionally, but only inci- 
dentally, religious. The frequent foundation of guilds within the 
walls and crypts of churches might alone be thought to suggest 
their religious character, though the ordinances of the distinct 
societies, whether within or without churches, were in this respect 
nearly alike. They were founded, as a rule, in worship and 
honour of God, of Christ, and of the Virgin Mother and of the 
saints; altars, chalices, candles, vestments, chaplains and priests, 
with masses and chants and requiems, completing their sacramental 
and devotional form, We can hardly afford space for illustra- 
tions; but the first medizval fraternity, whose ordinances are 
quoted in English Gilds, will do for an example. This is the 
Gild of Garlekhith, London; and from a marginal gloss by the 
editor we learn that this “ gild was begun in 1373 to nourish good 
fellowship.” ‘The charter, however, states more exactly that ‘ In 
the worship of God Almighty our Creator, and his mother Saint 
Mary, and Saint James, apostle, a fraternity is begun by good 
men, in the church at Garlekhith in London, the day of Saint 
James, for amendment of their lives and their souls”; the first 

int to be “sworn on the book” by each brother on admission 

ing that “he love God and holy Church.” This, with more or less 
modification, is the devotional type of each pre-Reformation brother- 
hood; but in addition to the religious element of their several 
constitutions were such objects as Mr.O. Walford has enumerated, 
and which may be roughly classed under the three heads of self- 
protection, self-aid, and public benefaction. One of the most 
striking features of the first of these heads was comprised in the 
jealous regulations by which strangers were excluded from their 
sodality, the baron in his castle-hold being not more secured by 
fosse and yportcullis than the guild-master in his hall by the 
ordinances and penal laws which fenced him and his brethren. 
At the Reformation the purely religious guilds were extinguished, 
while the remainder were afterwards re-established on a fresh 
basis, new charters being granted in which devotional exercises 
made no essential part of the articles, becoming in their later 
form —_ secular institutions like the trade-unions of the 

ent day. 

We might advert to several other papers of interest ; and among 
these to one on “ Bishop Percy's folio MS.,” by the Rev. John 
Pickford, M.A., as well as to several Shakspeare articles, but space 
fails us. In conclusion, we sincerely wish success to this new 
enterprise. 2 


ON THE GRAMPIAN HILLS.* 


R. WHITEHURST would seem to be a living proof of how 
smoothly the world may go with some men. Veterans in 

easy circumstances are common enough, but generally they must 
regard their satisfactory bankers’ balances with very mingled 
feelings, since the fountains of their familiar enjoyments are dry- 
ing up. Their bodily powers show signs of failing; the listless- 
ness of age begins to steal upon them; and, if they are not actual 
martyrs to rheumatism or gout, time has touched their digestions 
and made them disagreeably curious about their livers. But Mr. 
Whitehurst, who makes no secret of his numerous years, is not 
unnaturally proud of the ease with which he carries the burden. 
His interest in field sports and horseflesh is as fresh as ever; he 
appears to think nothing of weather or distances, when travelling 
to pass hounds and huntsmen under review ; he is nearly as good 
as he used to be across country on any hunter of respectable 
quality ; and, above all, he can fortify himself for these invigorating 
excitements by a free enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. We 
do not for a moment mean to insinuate that he exceeds the bounds 
of prudence ; but he presents himself to us as a jovial boon-com- 
panion who is known to be a connoisseur in famous vintages and 
can test his friend’s choicest bins without giving one thought to the 
morrow. Younger men may find it wise to be abstemious over 
the midday meal when out upon the moors in scorching sunshine ; 
but Mr, Whitehurst can lighten the hill walking with a heavy 
luncheon, quenching his thirst with Heidsieck or Ruinart in place 
of insipid whisky and water. That is a matter for his own dis- 
cretion; but his sketches of Sybarite-like repasts must be 
tantalizing in the extreme to the toiling million. Here 
is an incidental reminiscence of a light breakfast which 
he ordered at a well-known Piccadilly hotel by way of re- 
cruiting himself subsequently to seeing the start of the stage- 
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coaches from Hatchett’s, and fortifying himself for some gentle 
horse-exercise in the Park. ‘ Waiter! cutlets of Severn salmon, 
plain ; slices of ham, carefully broiled; plovers’ eggs; coffee and 
curagoa at 11.30.” “ Yes, sir; anything more, sir?” The query, 
we might suppose, must have been “ meant sarcastic,” as Artemus 
Ward used to say; nevertheless, it added another item to the 
menu. “*No; that is to say, you may throw in a leg of a spri 
chicken—devilled, of course.’ ‘ Yes, sir; any’ wine, sir?’ aa 
that question set me thinking.” And the result of the reflection 
was the ordering a bottle of old Pommery to wash down the re- 
fection. Now there can be no legal objection to an elderly gentle. 
man breakfasting on plovers’ eggs and Pommery, and anythi 
else he pleases to order. At this time of day jealousy of a bloa 
and luxurious aristocracy is scarcely to be feared, else such a reve~ 
lation would be dubiously patriotic. Mr. Whitehurst may or may 
not be an aristocrat ; but certainly all aristocrats do not breakfast 
like Mr. Whitehurst, 
It seems, however, that Mr. Whitehurst almost invariably travels, 
not only by first class, both literally and metaphorically, but in 
compartments reserved for the créme dela créme. Considering his 
devotion to his “ little comforts,” we may congratulate him on his 
circle of friends and his opportunities for choosing among invita- 
tions. He goes to Scotland to shoot grouse on the Grampians on 
the eve of the Twelfth, when carriages are overcrowded and 
solitude is unattainable to the herd of ordinary sportsmen by any 
amount of bribery. On inquiring for his friends, he “ was shown 
into a new saloon carriage of improved make, the centre com- 
partment being arranged as a sitting-room, whilst at either end 
were compartments, the one for the ladies, the other for the 
gentlemen, fitted up with comfortable beds, tastefully deco- 
rated.” And soon a table was sumptuously spread in the 
saloon, covered with “cold chickens, curries, fruits, and 
champagne,” at which, before turning in, the party feasted 
luxuriously in defiance of nightmares. The easy luxury of 
the start strikes the keynote to the manner of his Scotch ex- 
eriences. He and his travelling companions were met at 
lairgowrie station by a carriage with four horses and postilions 
in scarlet jackets. With the aid of admirable cookery and un- 
deniable wines, his entertainers had arranged to rough it, in a 
Highland manse, where the minister, “ a gentleman of culture and 
refinement ’—for Mr. Whitehurst, and it is a pleasing feature in 
his character, has a pleasant word for everybody—had a well 
stored library of choice books. As for the descriptions of the 
sport, they read all the fresher that Mr. Whitehurst, though a 
“ veteran” in the hunting-field and in journalism, seems somewhat 
of a novice on the moors. The shooting was singularly wild and 
mountainous, nor did he at all like the first look of the rugged hills; 
and we can easily understand this, if he had been training on 
such breakfasts and suppers as he devoured in the fashionable 
Piccadilly hotel and the saloon railway carriage. However, he 
kept his inward misgivings to himself; faced the ordeal witha 
concentrated resolution that did him infinite credit, and emerged 
from it triumphantly. We can understand, too, that on the first 
attempt the hills seemed less steep the higher he climbed 
in the invigorating freshness of the Grampian air; but we should 
have imagined that, on the second time of trying, his condition, or 
the lack of it, must have told alike on the wind and the back sinews. 
But not a bit of it. Day after day he goes on drawing more 
heavily on his powers, and nature responds generously to the 
repeated calls; from which we gather, either that the popular 
notions of preparation for severe pedestrianism are a delusion, and 
that the trainers should have their quarters at the Café Anglais or 
Bignon’s, or else that Mr. Whitehurst is a phenomenon, ‘The 
sport on the Grampians was good in every sense. As we have in- 
timated, the ground was none of your flat moors which recom- 
mend themselves to pursy or elderly gentlemen, partial to easy 
exercise and heavy bags. There were grouse in abundance, and 
there was plenty of mixed shooting besides, from the ptarmigan 
among the cairns on the hill-tops to the snipe in the bogs and the 
valleys. But the walking was generally more or less of a scramble, 
on bréak-neck slopes that were steep as the roof of a house, or on 
mosses where the sward of green weed that covered the “ moss- 
pots” tempted the unwary novice to his destruction. The 
views from the mountain-tops were magnificent, and each 
and valley among the loftier summits opened up a new vista. 
Mr. Whitehurst, to do him justice, admires fine scenery as much 
as a well-arranged luncheon hamper, and he has a pretty talent 
for picturesque description. One of his pleasantest chapters gives 
an account of a long day’s expedition to Loch Na-Nean, which he 
assures us is the highest sheet of water in Scotland. Notwith- 
standing the height, it is well stocked with beautiful pink trout, 
in place of the half-starved little fish that generally swarm in water 
at so great an elevation; while two green islands in the middle 
are the breeding-places of innumerable seagulls, ‘Grand in the 
extreme is the view as you look over the Grampian Hills and the 
extensive forests of Attenaur (Altonower?), the property of the 
Earl of Fife, on the one hand, and Fealar, belonging to the Duke of 
Athole, on the other.” Mr. Whitehurst’s sojourn in the North was 
brought rey to aclose with a visit to the famous autumnal 
gathering of the Dutf and Farquharson’s men at Braemar; where 
he was gratified to see, by the enthusiastic pledging of the healths 
of the chiefs, that clannish loyalty is still strong in certain favoured 
districts of the Highlands. : 
Mr. Whitehurst’s notes of his Scottish experiences fill little 
more than a fourth of the volume, and form by far the most 12- 


teresting portion of it. And we charitably conclude that it was 
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e misunderstanding with the printers that each second page 
done ome is headed “On the Grampian Hills.” In reality, 
twenty-three out of thirty-three chapters are devoted toa variety of 
other subjects, which the writer has already repeatedly thrashed out 
in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. he chase of the red-deer 
jn Devon; the doings of foxhounds and staghounds in various 
English counties ; lu ubrations on the revival of coaching with its 
yesults, and on the scenes in the Park in the height of the season, 
are all characterized by the mannerisms of style with which Mr. 
‘Whitehurst and many others have long since made us familiar. 
The artists always lay on their glowing colours very thick, and 

rly avail themselves of each opportunity of paying an infinity 
of graceful compliments. One can hardly help suspecting that 
their sympathetic appreciation of anything and everybody, and 
their habit of dipping the pen in the most luscious honey, may 
have something to do with the civility with which box-seats are 
ced at their » Aarti and well-broken hunters sent out for their use. 
this as it may, a perusal of their pages should make us think better 
of the kindliness of human nature. Never, since we are bound to 
credit Mr. Whitehurst, was the prosperity of hunting so assured, 
or were its immediate prospects so brilliant. We hear of nothing 
but “crack lots of hounds”; “ brilliant,” “ beautiful,” ‘“ bloom- 
ing” packs, &c.; and, in fact, where all are so thoroughly up to 
the mark, it is impossible to assign the pre-eminence to any. All 
the masters are literally masters of the art; the mildest terms 
applied to the huntsmen are “clever and persevering”; the studs 
are fit to go anywhere and do anything; while we need hardly 
add that at the roll-calls of ladies and gentlemen in the field we 
are in a galaxy of magnificent “ workmen” and workwomen. Nor 
can anything be more gratifying than to know, on unexceptionable 
authority, that England can still boast of a host of high-bred and 
“thorough sportsmen,” very equally distributed over its counties, 
who have in no way degenerated from their ancestors in the old 
English virtue of hospitality. And, given a constitution like his, 
and so desirable a legion of acquaintances, there can be no question 
that, from Mr. Whitehurst’s point of view, life may be held to be 
thoroughly worth living. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M SERVOIS’S excellent edition of La Bruyére in the 
e Grands écrivains (1) series is now completed by the 
biographical introduction, and the usual album of illustrations 
and facsimiles which adds so much to the interest and value 
of this excellent collection. This album contains two draw- 
ings of the arms borne by the moralist’s father, uncle, and 
brother (he himself, consistently enough with his general re- 
luctance to parade a very dubious and recently acquired nobility, 
does not seem to have assumed any), two portraits, and several 
facsimiles of autographs, which go to show that La Bruyére did 
not, as has been said, always sign “ Delabruyére ” in one word. In 
the biography M. Servois frankly confesses that he has little to 
add to the rather scanty stores of his predecessors, and that some 
part at least of his task has been to demolish the fictions which, as 
always happens in such cases, have been invented to supply the 
want of fact. La Bruyére, as every one who has looked into the 
matter knows, led a very quiet and retired life, and singularly few 
details are known of it. Moreover, there were other La Bruyéres, 
and the indiscriminate industry of biographers has not unfrequently 
set to his credit or discredit things which very little concern him. 
The importance of this notice consists in the solid way in which 
M. Servois has handled all the known facts such as they are, and 
the care with which he has reproduced all the documents bearing 
on the moralist and his family. The enormous profusion of legal 
and other documents which seems to have accumulated round 
every man’s life under the old régime is one of the most curious 
things in French biographical history. 

The edition of Moliére in the same series has now reached its 
seventh volume, which contains L’avare, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
and Les amants magnifiques (2). The competence of M. Paul Mesnard, 
the present editor, is undoubted, and may be said to be only in- 
ferior to that of his regretted predecessor, M. Despois. 

Accounts of that curious episode in the history of the Second 
Empire, the Italian war, are not rare, and it might have been 
thought that another was not wanted. The Duke d’Almazan’s 
book (3), however, justifies itself, not merely by the fact that he 
has me received first-hand information on the subject from 
Marshal MacMahon, but by the fact that it is a well-written book, 
with a sub-acid flavour about it which is far from disagreeable ; 
while it shows a considerable faculty both of weaying the com- 
plicated transactions of diplomacy into a connected narrative, and 
of exhibiting clearly the almost more complicated transactions of 
modern warfare, If there is a fault to be found with M. d’Almazan, 
it is that_he is remarkably chary of citations from his diplomatic 
pieces. He is, however, as far as we can see, trustworthy enough, 
and, after all, the diplomatic history of the war is not very diffi- 
cult to understand. The incurable vacillation and restless imagina- 
tion of Napoleon III. (whose brain, according to an excellent phrase 


of Lord Palmerston’s, which M. d’Almazan has not failed to quote, 
was “a rabbit warren of projects in which the rabbits did nothing 
but show themselves and then go to earth again ”), his old sympathy 
with Italian unity, his fear of a fresh Orsini, his desire to earn 
military glory and illustrate his dynasty, explain it well enough. 
The Duke d’Almazan decidedly undervalues, according to common 
estimates, the influence of Cavour; but we are not sure that he is 
wrong. Of the war itself, as has been said, he gives an excellent 
picture. The passages devoted to that wonderful muddle com- 
monly called the battle of Magenta are very good. M. d’Almazan 
exposes very clearly the cause of the Austrian defeats. Outnumbered 
at first by their enemies, badly led, and with not a fourth of 
their forces composed of really serviceable troops, nothifg but 
extraordinary good luck could have saved them from being beaten, 
and nothing but the mistakes of the allies prevented them from 
being beaten utterly. As it was, no French general, except 
MacMahon and Niel, especially the latter, came out of the matter 
with much credit, while the leading of the Sardinians at Solferino, 
and their fighting, were so bad that, despite their superiority of 
numbers, they were soundly beaten by Benedek, certainly not a 
heaven-born general. 

In this second part of his “ Mythology of Plants” (4), Professor 
Gubernatis has collected, dictionary-fashion, the folklore of all 
nations about plants. With his specially mythological conclusions 
we need not here concern ourselves, nor shall we discuss the question 
whether they do or do not appear likely to withstand the dissolvents 
which have been lately applied to the “ solar-myth,” and such like 
systems of explanation. As a book of general literary interest, 
however, the attraction of the volume is unaffected by this consi- 
deration. It is one of a class of works which may be calJed com- 
panions to literature. As one turns over the pages naie after 
name which suggests literary associations occurs. The Agnus 
castus, the almond-tree, the basil plant, beans, with their multitu- 
dinous associations ranging from Pythagoras to Twelfth Night, 
the “ Receipt of fern seed,” laurel, ivy, lotus, mandrake, are only a 
few of the literary plants, as they may be termed. To the pas- 
sages concerning them which every one has in his head, Signor de 
Gubernatis supplies abundant explanatory comment, though such 
comment, perhaps, was not exactly what he intended to supply. 

Although M. Lafon’s book (5) is rather injured by the egotism 
of the author, it is nevertheless one of considerable interest 
both to lovers of gossip and to students of literature. M. Mary 
Lafon came to Paris in the thick of the Romantic movement 
more than fifty years ago. He was himself, it would appear, 
something of an eclectic, combining an admiration for Hugo with 
some literary and personal consideration for perruques like Jouy, 
Michaud, Etienne, &c. This, however, only threw him into 
contact with a wider circle of persons, and thus enriched his 
reminiscences, The list of the persons respecting whom stories 
are here given is long and imposing, and includes Talleyrand, 
Béranger, Casimir Delavigne, Hugo, Dumas, Mérimée, Janin, 
Cousin, Guizot, Gustave Planche, Meyerbeer, Mazzini, George 
Sand, M. Sandeau, and « great many more. None of these anec- 
dotes, perhaps, is of the very first interest ; and the author seems 
too often to have been under the influence of a conscious or un- 
conscious desire to play the beaw réle, which sometimes makes 
them a little suspicious. He is evidently a good hater, and the 
tone in which he speaks of persons whom he does not like (such, 
for instance, as Baron Taylor) is decidedly unjustifiable. Nor is 
his spiteful raillery of the barber-poet Jasmin agreeable to read. 
Very likely Jasmin was made too much of a swan, like other pro- 
digies in humble positions; very likely his dialect is not pure, 
though, as no two writers or speakers of so unliterary a patois as 
Western Provengal can be expected to agree on such a point, we 
are not disposed entirely to take M. Lafon’s word for that; but 
the general tone of the critic’s remarks, and the suspicious fact 
that he also speaks slightingly of Reboul, suggest awkward ideas. 
M. Lafon, moreover, like some other literary men of no very ex- 
alted positions, apparently assumes a curiosity in the world in 
general about his own literary history which we fear does not 
exist. He is to be congratulated on having possessed that pecu- 
niary independence which, rightly used, is so valuable to the man 
of letters, and to be commended for not having been induced by it 
to be idle, as sometimes happens. But what is really attractive in 
his book concerns not himself, but other people. 

M. Tissot (6), it may be remembered, found his notes on Russia 
so voluminous, and was so anxious to deal with them seriously, 
that he put forth, to stay the hunger of an eager public, a pre- 
liminary volume, called Allemands et Russes, which ingeniously 
“ scissored ” various existing publications on Nihilism, and which 
has since had the not wholly deserved honour of an English trans- 
lation. This plump volume is only the first instalment of the 
actual work on Russia, and it contains, for the most part, records 
of visits to Berditschef, once the most Jewish town in Russia, to 
Kiev, to a country house in the Ukraine, and to Moscow. ‘To do 
M. Tissot justice, he seems to have taken a great deal of trouble with 
his work; the accounts of Moscow and Kiev are exceedingly care- 
ful and minute, as well as picturesque, and the writer uses a quieter 
pen and more sober-coloured ink than is customary with him. 

the other hand, M. Tissot’s fashion of writing hovers so 


(2) Les grands écrivains de la jrance—La Bruyére: bi hie et 
album. Par G. Servois. Paris: 


(2) Les grands écrivains de la France—Molicre. Vol. VII. Par P. 
Mesnard. Paris : Hachette. 
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ingly between fiction and fact that it is impossible to know 
Pinon Beis speaking tropically and wh he is on his oath. The 
remarkable experiences which he of as having occurred 
during his first night’s stay (it could hardly be called rest) in 
Russia are an instance of this, and so is the Ukraine visit. Such 
a book as this would be a dangerous one to rely on by itself, but 
as a kind of illustration to soberer works it may have its uses, and 
certainly has its interest. Fortunately M. Tissot is entirely free, 
as regards Russia, from the prejudices which beset him when he is 
dealing with Germany, and thus a disturbing cause is removed. 
One thing noticeable in his book is that he is evidently disposed to 
take a decidedly more favourable view of the Nihilists (though 
not of Nihilism) than is generally entertained. It is unfortunate 
that the account of Berditschef with which the book opens is 
written in a much more extravagant style than anything that follows 
—a fact which sets the reader, rather unnecessarily perhaps, on his 
against M. Tissot. That the book is thoroughly readable 
and, indeed, highly interesting, need hardly be said, for its author's 
work is not often anything else. Where the suspicion of highly 
coloured reportage is absent it deserves a good deal of praise, and 
that suspicion is far less generally present than in M. Tissot’s pre- 
vious works, 

One of the great excellences of the Guides Joanne (7) is the 
constant care with which the volumes are remodelled and brought 
up to date. In this M. Paul Joanne, who now conducts the series, 
seems to emulate his father. The new Guide to Syria, Palestine, 
end Arabia Petrwa is a remarkable example of this working up. 
The original Guide Joanne to the East was in a single volume. 
This has now been expanded into three, one dealing with Greece 
and European Turkey, one with Egypt, and now the third and 
last with the country from Lebanon to Sinai. The authors appear 
to have worked up all the latest information, and their routes are 
numerous and carefully indicated. A good thing about the book is 
the separate portfolio, in pocket size, of maps divided into con- 
venient sheets and mounted on tough thin linen. We lay special 
stress on the thinness, because it is a common fault of map- 
mounting to use linen so coarse that the map becomes bully and 
unwieldy when folded. Another excellent feature of the Joanne 
Guides, the abundant indication of the bibliography of each 
division of the subject, is also very noticeable here. In the new 
edition of the Guide to Switzerland M, Paul Joanne seems to have 
done the work of remodelling himself. The new edition is bound 
in two volumes for portability’s sake, but is paged continuously, 
the index appearing in each volume. The maps have been en- 
larged, and appear to be carefully revised. We may perhaps have 
called attention before, but it is worth while to call attention 
again, to the revision of the “ Avis et conseils aux voyageurs,” 
which figure, and figure very usefully, in these guides. They 
have been very successfully adapted to present conditions of 
travelling. 

Everybody should be patriotic; and we quite agree with M. 
Paul Bourde (8) that those who scoff at patriotism are “ des esprits 
faux dont l’opinion n’importe point, ou des coeurs indignes que le 
devoir rebute.” Whether a moral treatise on such texts as that 
“i) est bon d’avoir un but précis dans la vie,” “comment il faut 
user de la fortune,” &c., is exactly suited to the peculiarities 
and wants of the late nineteenth century is a question which may 
sain receive various answers. But such a book can hardly do 

rm; it may do good, and its intention is excellent. It would be 
very lucky if as much could be said for all books. 

The poems of the late M. Pelleport (9) make what can only 
be called, by the use of a much-abused adjective, a rather touch- 
ing book. The author was, it seems, born about forty years ago; 
he early conceived an intense admiration, not merely for the 
literary genius, but for the political views, of M. Victor Hugo ; 
he fought under Garibaldi in 1866; he made frequent visits to 
his idol in Guernsey ; he became yérant of the Rappel aiter the 
overthrow of the Empire; and he died two years ago. These 
= supply, perhaps, the most convincing instance of the less 

neticial intluence of literary hero-worsbip that we have recently 
come across, It is quite evident that M. Pelleport was a young 
man of talent, perhaps of much talent; but he seems to have so 
thoroughly saturated himself with Hugolatry that he could not 
dare to think any other thoughts or speak any other language 
than the thoughts and the language of his great exemplar. It is 
not exactly a case of imitation, and the almost invariable note of 
literary imitation proper—exaggeration—is absent. But M. 
Pelleport apparently wrote and thought Hugo as some religious 
persons have written and thought the language and thoughts of 
the Bible—as a result of intense and exclusive study. That 
there is, after all, considerable originality in him, and an entire 
absence of the strain of the mere mocking-bird, shows what he 
might have done if he had not been thus absorbed and made a 
satellite. Perhaps it may be argued that, but for such an intense 

rsonal devotion, he might not have been stirred to do any 
iterary work at all, 

In . Hachette’s excellent Collection des voyages illustrés 
there has appeared a republication of the late Lieut. Garnier’s 
interesting letters to the Temps(10). How strenuous and diligent 
& geographer M. Garnier was is known to every one who takes au 


(7) Guides Joanne—Syrie et Palestine. Par A. Chauvet et E. Isambert, 
Suisse. 2 vols. Par Paul Joanne. Paris: Hachette. 

(8) Le patriote. Par Paul Bourde. Paris: Hachette. 

(9) Tous les amours. Par Adolphe Pelleport. Paris: Charpentier. 
(10) De Paris au Thibet. Par F. Garnier. Paris: Hachette. 


interest in the subject, and the fact that he was a prime mover ip 
the efforts to extend the Indo-Chinese dominions of France in 
spirit of definite rivalry, though by no means of hostility, to 
England will not interfere with any Englishman’s recognition of 
his merits. 

M. Dreyfous’s Bibliotheque @aventures et de voyages, the principle 
of which is the abridgment or reprinting of celebrated works of 
travel (11), has been enlarged by editions of the travels of Mungo 
Park and of La Pérouse. 

Collections of examination papers (12) which have been actual 
set are perhaps the most useful, and certainly the least objection. 
able, instruments of the questionable art | Beer newadays as 
cramming. They are more than this; they are useful and whol} 
unobjectionable instruments of a very different and not at all 
questionable art, that of education. Professor Riihle’s book wil] 
be of value to schoolmasters, and also perhaps of still greater 
value to a class of students which is yearly increasing in number— 
the class of the self-taught. There is no more satisfactory way of 
assuring a working knowledge of a subject than the steady, con- 
scientious answering of questions of this kind, 

We have received an early number of a new periodical (13) 
which seems intended to carry out the views of the conference of 

french masters in England which was held last year. In its 
expression of those views there is a certain proportion of dis. 
= matter, but the general object of elevating the standard of 

rench teaching and the position of French teachers in this coun- 
try is unquestionably a good and desirable one. 

M. le Vicomte Richard O’Monroy, as he is pleased to call 
himself, is assuredly not a writer of severe morals, and, like his 
previous works, Coups de soleil (14) has.to be commended with cer- 
tain allowances and reserves. But it is certain that our fathers in 
the last century would have laughed over it most heartily, and we 
are not sure that their sons in this century need be at all ashamed 
of doing the same. It stands at an equal distance from the dull 
brutality of the naturalist school, and from the ill-bred jocularity 
to which at least one French writer who should have known 
better, and many who very likely have had no chance of knowing 
better, have given themselves up of late years. Our old friends, 
the cavalry officers of a certain very lively regiment, make their 
appearance once more here, and execute their farces, not indeed in 
a manner which the recording angel can altogether approve, but in 
a manner which must make his hand shake so much with laughter 
that the record ought to be nearly as illegible as that more famous 
one which made him weep. Of the other novels which are before 
us there is not much to said, Un ami(15) is dedicated to 
Henry Gréville, and though not exactly a mere imitation of her 
manner, is evidently inspired by her work. There is room for 
improvement in the author, but she might certainly have chosen a 
worse model, Par les femmes (16) is one of a vast number of French 
novels which resemble each other to such a point that criticism on 
any one would, with a few facts and names changed, do for criticism 
on any other. A corrupt society, conventional types, and stock 
incidents characterize them all, and they are only redeemed by 
being tolerably well constructed, and free from the tediousness of 
the English three-volume novel. Count Wodzinski’s book (17), 
dealing with Prussian Poland, has a fresher scene and mor 
novel and wholesome manners. It is by no means destitute of 
merit. 


(11) Les trois voyages de Mungo Park. Voyage du Capitaine La Pérouse. 
Paris: breyfous. 

(32) French Examination Papers. By Professor C. Rithle. London: 

Nutt. 

(13) Le Frangais. Numéro 4. London: Hachette. 

(14) Coups de soleil, Par le Vicomte Richard O'’Monroy. Paris: 
Calmunn-Levy. 

(15) Unami, Par Etienne Marcel. Paris: Didier. 

(16) Par les femmes. Par E. Denoy. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(17) Contre le sort. Par le Comte A, Wodzinski. Paris; Didier. 
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for Open Competition on the same day. Subjects of 

7 Botany, and Zoolegy. 
further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, S.E. 


St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 


w. 
The WINTER SESSIO: Monda 2, with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by MERBERT Wa TNEY. atd 
The William Brown £100 and £40 Exhibitions are ~ oy to “all Perpetual Students, 
The Two Brackenbury Prizes of £30 each, Sir Charlies Clarke's Prize, the Thompson Medal, 
iho Zeassuser "s, Brodie, Acland, Pollock, Johnson, and General Proficiency Prizes, are open to 
appointments of House-Physician and House-Surgeon, of which there are Four. tenable 
each for Be one year are granted by by competition, and no charge is made by the Governors of the 


Clerkships — FS. and all the minor appointments. are given without extra fees. 
A if the ol, and further information, may be obtained by pe personal applica- 
tion between ‘One and Three P.M., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
End, E.—The SESSION 1882-83 will commence on Menday, Ostober 3, 1982, FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHO OLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, 1 be offered for competition 
at the end to new 8 F ees for Lectures and I Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas 
in one ate . Or 100 Guineas in three i 1 All i and other Hospital 
fppointments are free. The Resident consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Special entries may made cal and Surgical practice. 
The Lon Leagen Hospital eat entria map be na by railand tram with all parts of the 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


COLLEGE HALL for the RESIDENCE of WOMEN 


= who are stu y College, London, or at the London School of Medicine 
Women. wi will be tron) on Monday, October 2, for. the accommodation of Ten Students, 
at 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C., and there 1 until sufti funds have been 
subscribed for the erection of a larger building specially adapted to the use of Women studying 

x be opened, each Student will have a Private Room, and the 
Whole cost of Board and Residence will be from 57 to 75 Guineas for the Session = thirty-three 
tion m Conditions of will be a to the wants of Student life. Full informa- 
h may be be obtained by letter from the Principal, Miss GROVE, | Byng Place. 


(COLLEGE HALL for the RESIDENCE of WOMEN 


STUDYING IN LONDON. 


The Executive cnporart all ifs at a Meeting held at the Langham Hotel on March 27, 
va Fg tS a tem ‘al 1 Byng Place, Place. to be used #0 for the residenee of Women 
purpose.” 


8 the erection of a permanent building specially adapted to the 
Miss Grove. 
Miss Browne, Hon. Secretary. Mitchell, 
M. Browne. Professor Henry 
Mrs. 


Promises of 
Sch be the Fund, or to the Provisional 
Hes. Treasurer to the Building Fund-Sis LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


Physiology and Histology din., F ur Gamgee, M.D. 
Paleontology, Physio- W. Boy Dawkins, M.A. Oxon., F.R.S 
Miner and Petrology Lecturer, Charles A. Burghardt, Ph.D 
Ill. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.—SESSION 1882-83. 
Dean of the Medical School-ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., F.R.S. 
WINTER SESSION. 


Physiology and Histology Professor, A. Gamgee, M.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical Prof. Morrison Watson. M.D., F. a E. 
Comparative Anatomy . A. Miines Marshall, M. b.. M.A., D.8e. 
Prof. H. E. Roscoe, Ph.D., LL. V.P.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry > C. Schorlemmer, F. 

Clinical Medicme .. 


f, William .M.D., ERS 
Principles and Pr actice oF Prof, John E. Morgan, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Surgery Prof. Edward Lund, F/R 

Prac al Sur: gery Jones, 

y and Morbid Prof. J. Dreschfela, M.D... 
Pathology .«... ‘Alfred H. Young, M.B., F. 


Soman SESSION. 

Practical Physiology and Histology Breckenbury M. F.2.S. 
Practical Anatomy Prof. Morriso SE 
Midwifery and Diseases of Women Prof. John Thorburn, M. 
Diseases of Children... Ashby, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Materia Medica and The: rapeutica. . Pro J. Leech, M. ‘D. .M.R.C.P, 

Medical Jurisprudence ... Cc. Cul M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Hygiene ‘and Public Health Aree Ransome, M.D., M.A. 

Practical Morbid Histology M.D., M.R.C.P, 

Ophthalmolog, vid Little, M.D. 

native ‘Sun ‘Thomas Jones, M. B., B.S., F.R.C.8. 
Practical Chemistry Prof. E. Roscoe, L1,.D., V.P-R.S. 
Comparative Embryology Prot. A. Milnes Marshail, M.D., M.A., D.Se. 
W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF EVENING CLASSES. 
the Professors and Lecturers of the College and external Lecturers are 


asses conducted 
neid due during the Ww rinter Months in nearly all the Arts and Science subjects. 
he NEXT SESSION will open in the several Departments on October 2 and following 


any Candidates for admission must not be under Fourteen in Eeelisn, of age, and those under Sixteen 
required to pass a y A and 
a 
Prospectuses of the several and of Entrance 
£1 be obtained at illy,and at 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ue MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
SESSION 1882—83. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE = ARTS. 
SESSION will ‘Tuesday, October 3, 1882. 
under Sixteen years of are rei uired to pass 
ts of the 2 n to sexes on same 
containing full information as to the Classes, is published by 
CorNISH BROTHERS, New Street, Birmingham, price 2s. ; by post, 2s. 
GEO. H. MORLEY Secretary. 


GocraL SCIENCE CONGRESS, NOTTINGHAM, 
September 20 to 27. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 
President—GEORGE WOODYATT Esq., M.P. 
residents of Departme 
NRY FOX  BRISTOWE, E 
LIAM ALL Fare 
KCB. 
4. Economy Professor BONAMY PRICE, LL.D. Bdin. 
Art oe AITCHISON, Esq., A.R.A. 
Information as to the reading of papers and Ay ae may be had at the Offices, 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and Munici Nottingham. 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
%*,* Now ready, cloth, with Portraits, 2s. 6d. ; by 2s, 84d. “ A — te FOR THE 
CONGRESS with Narrative of Hesults.” By Je CLIvPORD-SMITH, Published at the 
Ottice of the Association. 
Street, Adelphi, W. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers. Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students, surrounds the 
College, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres. 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, KG. 


of Mi 
Phe Right Hon. the Earl BATHURST. 
ight Hon. the Ear T 
The ut Hon, Sir MICHAEL E. Th CKS-BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
1. R. NIGEL F, KIN 


Lieut.-Co GSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
GEORGE T.J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq., M.P. 
WILETAM JOMN EDMONDS. 

HE TER. M.P. 


— t Hon. LORD LYTTEL 
COLLEGE and FABM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &0. 


to the 
begins October 3. 


| 
s. 
P. 
| 
| 
- Weston Eve, Esqg., M.A. ll elson, Esq., M.P. 7 N ASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 
Profean B Samve on, Esg., M ASKELYNE, Esq., M.P. 


i 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 2, 1889, 


D °V L LE @ &E T°: BE LET, FURNISHED, for Jong or short term, at q 
i — , Sout Kensington 

Next Term will 13 to 18 Guineas. Breakiast nos and good Domestic Offices. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, 
lonorary Secretary. 


the H 
Cc OLLE G@ 


M AL VERN 
The NEXT TERM begins wee, September 22. Entrance Examination, 9 A.M.— 


| = Examination, December For particulars apply to Henry ALDRICH, Esq., 
JSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
near 


Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 


na 


W RITINGS COPIED at 2d. per Hundred Words, Ncnabeci 
Estimates for large quantities of Copying. —KERR & LANHAM, 3C 
by 84 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


HOTELS. 
BERIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Focing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- W ater Service in the Hotel, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager, 


Isle of W 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
The College stands in a beautiful old Park of twenty-one acres, with Gymnasium, Fives 
Courts, and good Sea-bathing. and enjoys all the ages of a climate. 
Classical and Modern Departments. 
The WINTER TERM will commence September 21 next. 
pectus of the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


Chairman of Council—The Right the A 


V IOTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
. upp! advantages of air and climate, and special facilities for acquiring Modern 
Tuition, £8 to £14. Board and laundress, 53 Guineas. 
Principal_R. H. CHAMBERS, M. A. 
NEXT TERM begins § 14. 


BATH COLLEGE, Bath.—The NEXT TERM commences on 
Saturday, September 16, 1882. Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A.. late Fellow 
and Assistant- Tutor, St. Peter’ s College, and for ten years a Master of Clifton College. 


GTRATFORD-ON-A VON. .—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
founded by the Rev. J. D. COLLIS, D.D.—The Warden is assisted by seven Resident 
Masters, two being specially for Modern Langu oO Classical and Modern Sides. Special 
preparation for the Universities, Aron Navy,al empeetive Examinations, and for Mer- 
eantile Life. yA erg DEPAR MENT for YOUN BOYS, and special advantages for 
those who are delicate. asium, fives courts. playing &c. &c. References 

rare — Parents of all present Pupils. Inclusive Terms, 60 and 70 Guineas.—Apply to 

ARDEN 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, Berks. — Incorporated by Royal 

Charter.—FIVE ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, one two of of 
£15, tenable during residence at the College, will 
Exhibitions are open to all under Fifteen, but great will be made “the 
of younger Boys. NEXT RM begins September 15.—Apply to Rev. the WARDEN. 


10 8 BOYS prepared for Public Schools, by Rev. J. BULLOCK, 


ASTBOURNE.—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 
own grounds facing the Sea, Five minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close 
yA = Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. Terms, 103, 64d. per 
Rooms only extra. No charge for attendance. Table d'hote at separate tables from 6 p.y, 

hx 3 'p.a., under the personal sup of the new Prop LEAVE & GASCOIGyg, 


TPOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard. 
room and tennislawn. Bracingair. Excellent sands and promenade pier. t bathing in 

the Island. Good anchorage for yachts.—Apply to the MANAGER. 


[LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, facing the 
Atlantic. Grounds, 5 acres. Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table Whote at se 
tables from 6to8P.m. Large Swimming Bath. Hot, "Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Wane . 
Baths, Shower, &c.—Address, the MANAGER. 


JENNER & ENEWS 
are now offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK ¢ 
Useful Elegancies, suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of First. 
class Leather Goods, which they have just purchased, and are enabled, owing to the prolonged 
depression of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from, 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


Rector of Tubney, Abingdon oy Schoolman, Oxford First C 
dry, high, and_ bracing. HOLI AY PUPILS. Cricket, tennis. 
— Right Hon. Lord Evisaxe and — Parents of Pupils. Terms, 66 Guineas a 


HOUSE SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, near 
.—HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, BLA. (C.C.C, Oxford), and MALCOLM 

HEARD’ (C.C.C, late Assistant-Master at for 

the Public Schools. ‘Terms. £126.-For P: and 

FEILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. 


MORNING PREPARATORY OLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. The AUTUMN 
will commence on Thursday, October 5. ‘New hee at 9.30. Junior Class, 10. Senior 


AFPMY UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
Mr. it. M. HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., Double First Class-man (Camb.), and University 
few select RESIDENT PUPILS. Highest references.—Address, 


AVOS.—SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., late 

Fallow of Trinity College, Combeidge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes a limited number 

of PUPILS to prepare for entrance at the Universities or other Examinations. Terms, includ- 
ing Board) for the Winter season Gix months), £150.—Address, Davos Dorfli, Switzerland. 

ILITARY and COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.— 

PUPILS wishin Le considerable individual ,attention can be received by Rev. 

Dr. HUGHES, Wrang. . who has had many years’ experience and success, and takes a 

very small nt number. Ww. 


RIGHTON.—OUTCHESTER HOUSE, 16 Vernon Terrace. 
Established Ten years. Preparatory for the Public Schools. BOYS of Seven to a 

teen. Only Sixteen received. MICHAELMAS TERM begins Septemb 
the Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, Vicar of Brighton, and the Rev. Prebendary Vaughan, Christ 


Church, Brigh —For Prosp t with terms, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
ANGLO-GERM: AN. SOHOOL, Limited. —The NEW TERM 
14.—For details of the new School-build- 


will 
ings, ings, apply to H. BAUMANN. M.A., 52 Acre Lene, Brixton, Ww. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (six miles from Oxford).—- 
Examination for valuable ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, on September 14. TERM 
BEGINS Tuesday, September 19.—Apply to the Rev. E. SUMMERS, B.D., Head- Master. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
SOMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 
Principal of the Hall_Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
Additional accommodation for ten students has been provided by the building of a new wing, 


d 
@) An Exhibition of £258 year for two years. Names of, candidates “should t be seat in ans 
October 1 to the PRivci PAL, from whom further an be 


GCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only.— 
Established 12 years. TRINITY TERM begins Se; per 20.—For Prospectuses apply 
to! Miss SIBLEy, 99 Linden den Gardens, Kensington Gardens, 


FRDUCATION. _—There are VACANCIES in an Old-established 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, near London, where the advantages of the modern system of 
teaching are combined with careful individual moral training. The Principal is assisted by 
three resident Governesses, English, French, and German, and by numerous visiting Pro- 
fessors. Local Examinations when desired. The domestic arrangements are liberal and 
homelike.—For terms and references address to L. L., care O of Mr. Stanford, 55 Charing Cross. 
GTORRINGTON, Sussex. — The following statement is pub- 
lished to contradict false reports in_ circulation : Durie the last twelve months 
Forty Examinations, Oxford, _the “Army have been passed, by Pupils 
a Stersington, including one first o: e U ty List of 
ast Woolwich List, with ‘2.315 marks. 
August 8, 1882. GEORGE FAITHFULL. 
OME.—CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. OHARTER- 
HOUSE CLAGSROAL MASTERS, who have spent some time in Rome, and u and 
its &c., wish to meet wilh Three or Four YS to form a "for 


ROME duri the. Christmas s.—Address, Rev. GERALD S. DAViS, or Rev. 
TANCOCK, | Charterhouse, Godalm or Be 


B RITISH GUIA N A.—An ASSISTANT-MASTER is 
REQUIKED for QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BRITISH GUIANA. Salary, £400 a year, 
subject to an abatement of 4 per cent. towards the Widows and Orphans’ ot i Pension on 
reaching Fifty-five years of age, at the rate of ard fiftieth of the salary for each Ey rs '8 service. 
A tsorough know shay of French and English for Senior Forms is specmeary, an id the Master 
— other be be a fair Classical Scholar or have a fair knowledge of Mathematics, sufficient for 

unior Forms. 
He must be a Graduate of some Univensliy in the United Kingdom, and unmarried, and 

must have had some experience in teaching. 

potbe returned stating age and qualifications, and enclosing copies of testimonials, which will 
to be to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY, Colonial Office, 


To JOURNALISTS.—WANTED, for North-Western India, 
an ASSISTANT-EDITOR fora leading DAILY PAPER, with prospect of preferment 
yithn tee two or three years if found qualified eT, a“ Rupees a month to commence. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s. per piece. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHER 
PAPERS. 


WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 +34 OXFORD STREET, VW. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’ 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 


on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, 1880. MELBOURNE, l#l. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


“Strictly pure." —W. STODDART. 
F.LC., F.C.8., Analyst, Bristol. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD 


“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor V. NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 2s. per botth 


COCOA. 


LFA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of the Worcestershire Sauce 
LEA & PERRINS beg to say that the original bears theit 


Signature on the Label, for which the purchaser should look to secure the genuine. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pre 


hel Age not toe ood personal ch: ti 
—Apply, by letter only, to Garrick Club, 


ietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generallj 
tail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


326 


